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To James HILOROVE, Eſq. 


HY don't you write to me? 
W Senſible that your ſprightly 
* and entertaining epiſtles con- 


LY ſtitute the greateſt part of my 
pleaſures here, is it not cruel in you to 
withold them ? But I ſuppoſe ſome affair 
of gallantry takes up your time ſo much 
that you have none to ſpare, even though 
it ſhould be employed in writing to a 
friend. It is moſt likely, James, that I 
Vol: 1 B -ſhall 
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mall ſtand in need of your advice very | 
ahortly. I am about to enter into a fcene | 
that my former retirement, and my preſent 
diſpoſition render me very unfit for. I 
will explain myſelf. 

Though nearly of age and poſſeſſed of | 
a title, I have but very diſagreeable pro- 
ſpects before me; for my unhappy father's | 
propenſity for play, involved his eſtate very 
deeply. He died when T was about four- 
teen; and theſe ſix years have not been 
able to reſtore it to half its original worth, 
though managed with the utmoſt prudence | 
and frugality by my mother, whoſe care 
and tenderneſs I ſhall never be able to re- 
"pay. At this moment it does not amount 
to 25001, a year, and my mother's jointure 
of $007. is to be paid aut of it. The re- 
mainder will never do to ſupport a title, 
and the rank in life which I ought to hold. 
This has been the principal cauſe of the 
obſcurity in which I have been bred. 1 
ſpeak comparatively; for though I have 

received 
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received all thoſe inſtructions which the 
beſt maſters have been able to give me, 
yet thoſe advantages, which an acquaint- 
-ance with life, manners and men procure, 
have been denied to me. My knowledge 
therefore is confined to a ſmall compals, 
and from books only have I received any 
information. May not they frequently lead 
me aſtray? May they not be partial? J 
have long wiſhed to have an opportunity 
of inſpecting mankind more cloſely. As 
often as my mother heard me expreſs any 
deſire of that nature, ſhe ſtill found means 
to make me lay it aſide, and to keep me 
with her. My reſpe& and fondneſs for ſo 
worthy a parent, prevented my cauſing 
her the leaſt uneaſineſs, and 1 willingly 
complied with her requeſt to remain at 
Stanton Hall. The inſtructions which our 
mutual friend Thomſon has beſtowed on 
me, and the tenderneſs of my mother, be- 
gan to attach me to this place. I grew 
fond of reading; and retirement was pro- 
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per for the indulgence of my favourite 
purſuits. I no more found myſelf inclin'd 
to quit the ſpot where I had been bred, 
and to which I was ſo well accuſtomed, I 
began to put in practice the maxims I had 
read; and content with my ſituation, wiſhed 
for no more. That philoſophy which 
taught me to be ſatisfied with the enjoy- 


ment of what I poſſeſſed, was the moſt pro- 


fitable and pleaſing ſtudy I could purſue. 
Though © in the May of youth and bloom 
<« of luſtihood,” my thoughts took a more 
ſerious turn than thoſe of my expectations 
in life generally have, and I had a calm- 
neſs and quiet of foul that I thought no 
accident could diſturb, It is not my lot 
to be permitted to enjoy it as I wiſh. My 


mother perceived my ſituation, and has 


waked me from the repoſe ſo pleaſing, and, 
I may add, ſo neceſſary to my diſpoſition. 
Neceſſary, becauſe I am habituated to it, 


and ſhall cut but an aukward figure when 
- obliged to act any other part than that 


which 
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which I have ſo long ſtudied. That mo- 
ther, whoſe requeſts I have ever made the 
laws to regulate my conduct, and afford 
her pleaſure by my obedience to them, has 
inſiſted on it, and I muſt quit Stanton Hall. 

« It is time,” ſaid ſhe to me the other day, 
„my dear boy, to ſhake off this lethargy 
„that I fee, with ſo much pain, creeping 
* on you. You were not born to remain 
« buried in a library; and the ruſt you 
contract by being too long in a ſtate of 
„ inactivity here, may never be clean'd off, 
though hereafter you may be well accuſ- 
„ tomed to the world. You have pored 
e over books long enough; you have ac- 
« quired theoretical knowledge, it is neceſ- 
e ſary that you ſhould put it in practice. 
« You may be ſurpriſed at hearing me give 
« you this advice, who have hitherto ſo ea- 
« oerly repreſſed every deſire you had 
formed of going abroad. But I had my 
0 reaſons for it. You were too young; 
« and though poſſeſſed of as good parts, 
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and perhaps as well improved for your 
« years as any young nobleman, you had 
« not acquired ſolidity enough either to re- 
e oulate yourſelf, or pay a proper regard 
© to what a governor ſhould recommend 
«< to you. And be aſſured that one leſſon 
* of prudence, which you may acquire 
&« yourſelf, will avail you more than all the 
& inſtruction you may borrow from anos 
« ther. The greateſt misfortune which you 
4c could have met with, would have been 
« thruſting you into life too early, before 
« your ſenſe had ſufficiently eſtabliſhed it- 
& ſelf to point out to you good from evil; 
or your reaſon had acquired force enough 
© to combat your vanity, and the paſſions 
« that youth is moſt ſubject to. Every 
* thing would have worn a face that was 
« foreign to it. Men more artful, and longer 
« accuſtomed to impoſe on unſuſpecting 
« youth, would have preyed upon you 
« they would have miſled you by flattery, 
and her alluring voice would have been 

irre- 
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« jrreſiſtible. Too late for yourſelf you 
* might have hereafter repented of your 
« miſconduct, which nothing but inexpe- 
« rjence led you into. The contrary 1s 
* now to be hoped and expected from 
« your improvements 1n learnirg, and the 
* encreaſe of your reaſon. I who have 
formerly perſuaded you to ſtay with me, 
“ am now the foremolt to inſpire you with 
« a deſire of informing yourſelf of the na- 
«ture of that world, to which you have 
« been hitherto a ſtranger. I will even in- 
« treat you to gointoit, convinced, that your 
6 conduct will reflect honour on me as the 
— mother of ſo good, ſo virtuous a ſon,” 


« All the praiſe, Madam, I may happily 
acquire, will be certainly your due. You 
* who have inſtilled the leſſons of virtue into 
* my foul, ſhould receive the reward they 
e may deſerve. But wherefore am I to be 
« torn from your ſide? Let me ſtill be ſo 
happy as to remain with you, watch your 
* declining age, and render you all thoſe 
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« little ſervices that my duty and inclina- | 
tion would wiſh to perform.” | 
No,“ replied ſhe, © I have a greater 
« regard for your happineſs and honour {| 
* than my own ſatisfaction, great as it 
„ would be in having you with me. Be- 
« ſides, ever ſince your father's death, I 
* have been looking forward to this mo- 
ment, and cannot ſuffer myſelf to be 
« diſappointed. I have ſecluded myſelf 
„ from the world, from all company, even 
« from my moſt intimate friends, for your 
« ſake. It was my deſire to keep you from 
“ public obſervation, and therein have I 
« ſucceeded, for you are unknown, Your 
« unhappy father's fondneſs for play re- 
« duced his affairs. The fortune he has 
<« left you is by no means adequate to the 
 « dignity of your family or title, nor can 
« you ſupport it without ſome other aſ- 
« fiftance. It would be a very good op- 
e portunity to enhance your revenue, to 
« apply to the ſtudy of the politics of the 


* age, 
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te age, and by eſpouſing a miniſter's W 
« baſk in the ſun- ſnine of court favour, 
« and enjoy ſome lucrative places. But 
« ] muſt own it would mortify me ex- 
« tremely to ſee you dependent on the 
« ſmile of a man that might be every way 
« beneath you, except in the adventitious 
« adminiſtrativn of public affairs, which 
« perhaps the voice of a party, rather than 
« his merit, raiſed him to. Beſides, it is 
« contrary to my notions to ſee peers ac- 
e cept places and penſions. They who 
« are the great and hereditary council to 
e the crown ſhould be ever independent, 
nor, through fear of loſing ſome profita- 
ble place, be inſtrumental in the pre- 
« yenting of the execution of juſtice to the 
people; or, on the other hand, bribed 
« by the wealth of their ſovereign, look 
only to the emolument they are to ex- 
e pect, in conſequence of their indeviating, 
« compliance to his will, and baſely ſur- 

* render thoſe rights it is their buſineſs, 
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and duty to defend. This road there- 
* fore, which I think muſt be attended 
« with diſhonour, I would have you avoid. 
« There is another, which, although fre- 
« quently trodden, you might ſucceed in. 
« ] mean marriage. Many rich parents 
« vill give all their wealth to confer a title 
© on their daughter. You may almoſt de- 
“ pend on meeting fortune in this way. 
« But I with to ſee you happy as well as 
« rich : but that will ſcarcely be your lot if 
« you marry a woman merely for the ſake 
4 of money. That alone will not yield 
« true peace; it may anſwer many of the 
tt purpoſes of life, but not all. And the 


& wealth that hurries you into the com- 


* miſſion of irregular, or bad actions, is 
* more to be dreaded than a mediocrity 
« which will preſerve your honour and 
« your happineſs. 1 would therefore have 
« you hide that title which ſets you above 
« the generality of mankind, and, mingling 
* with them, ſee without prejudice or diſ- 
"4 < 6c guiſe, 
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Le guiſe, the ſprings that ſet the great ma- 
<« chine in motion. Appear as a private 
6 gentleman. You are fo little known, 
te that it will be almoſt impoſſible to diſ- 
% cover you; and that ſituation will afford 
« you opportunities that in your own you 
could never have of ſecing the world. Look 
te out for a wife: if rich the better; if not, 
e Jet her be of a good family, nor let her 
« connections be a diſgrace and reproach 
« to you. But let your heart chuſe her 
„before you ſhare your bed with her, and 
do not deceiye yourſelf, by i imagining 
« you can enjoy happineſs in the nuptial 
* ſtate, without alfection. Your own judg- 
% ment, my dear child, will aſſiſt you in 
* the choice of a partner for life. Depend 
« always upon my approbation. Your 
„wife ſhall be eſteemed and loved as my 
daughter; for the woman who makes you 
« happy ſhall be doubly dear to me. The 
« greatneſs of a fortune, though a very de- 
* {irable object for you in your preſent ſi- 
1 6 tuation, 
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ce tuation, will alſo introduce an extraordi- 
4 nary expence, and you will always find 
that a wife will aſſume a conſequence in 
proportion to the dowry ſhe brings you. 
< Frugality and a proper ceconomy ſhould 
not be neglected or deſpiſed, even with 
< the moſt ample fortune; though I would 
% have all parſimony that borders on 
„ meanneſs as much ſhunned.” 

In this manner, Hilgrove, did my worthy 
parent purſue her inſtructions to me, and 
lay down rules for my conduct. She ac- 
-quainted me with the plan ſhe had formed, 
and which 1 am to follow. That ſhall be 
the ſubject of another letter. In the mean 
time, farewell 

| STANTON, 
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LET Ti ER. 
To the ſame. 


HIS expedition of mine is not to 

be delay d. The commencement of 
the diverſions in the metropolis in this 
ſeaſon of the year, is to be alſo the opening 
of my campaign. I am to go abroad 
don't ſtare I mean the news-papers are to 
inform the world, that © Lord Stanton ſet 
« out for France with an intent to make a 
i three years tour on the continent, and 
e we hear that his lordſhip intends to view 
the ſeat of the war between the Ruſſian: 
« and Turks before his return,” Thi: 
done, I equip myſelf as a Mr. Benſon 
take a fervant who is a ſtranger to me 
and under this appearance begin my ope- 
rations; in which, dear James, I muſt 
aſk your advice, and employ you as prin- 
cipal engineer. For to tell you the truth, 
I am entirely unacquainted with the nature 
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of the ſervice I am going upon, and ma- 


will retard my progreſs. I don't like the 
ſcheme at all; I had much rather ſtay at q 
home; this diſguiſe is diſpleaſing to me; 
it is not honeſt, and it ſavours of impo- | 
fition. I will take care that no-body | 
ſuffers by it however. There is ſome- | 
thing of Don-Quixotiſm in this matter, 
and I only want a proper *ſquire to be a 
knight errant. I really conſider my going 
to look for a wife, full as abſurd and ri- 
diculous as his attacking the windmills, 
But it is my mother's deſire, and that re- 
flection ſhall ſtifle all the repugnances 1 
might otherwiſe have to this ſcheme. But 
in what manner ſhall I proceed? I am 
diffident, modeſt, humble, and reſerved ; 
flow of ſpeech, and unfurniſhed with a 
ſet of ideas adapted to the capacity of mo- 
dern females. Had I ſome of the heroines 
of antiquity to talk to, 1 might, perhaps, 
make a better figure than I ſhall do now. 
Both 
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I to do then? She will be the moſt amia- 
ble and moſt worthy in my eyes, which 
in that caſe will have neither diſcernment 
nor diſtinction. You will tell me that 
love will render me blind to her imperfec- 
tions, and that alone will be ſufficient to 
make me happy. But the tranſport of 
paſſion will ſubſide at ſome time or ano- 
ther, then I muſt give my reaſon and 
judgment .room ; and when I am thus ca- 
pable of making uſe of my ſeaſes, my 
abhorrence will riſe in proportion to my 
former infatuation, and I ſhall be ever af- 
ter unhappy, if I do not find her equal to 
the image my fancy had formed in the 
moments of fondneſs. I am very dubious 
of my own ſtrength; and imagine from 
the little knowledge I have of my own 
heart, that its tenderneſs and ſoftneſs will 
be the means of leading me into many im- 
proper connections. Nor do I think that 
1 ſhould refuſe innocence and virtue with- 
dut a fortune, though the ſituation of my 

affairs 
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affairs abſolutely forbid ſuch a union. I 
begin to envy you that apathy with regard 
to women, that I have often reproved you 
for, and now think it would qualify me 
for ſucceeding better than all the talents 
1 am maſter of, There is no time for de- 
liberation left, nor can I put any of thoſe 
good leſſons in practice which you have 


from time to time given me in matters of 


gallantry. I cannot conceive how it comes 
to paſs, that our notions and manners dif- 
fer ſo widely who were in part educated 
together, and drank inſtruction from the 
ſame ſpring. I am ſurpriſed that your vo- 
latility did not corre& my phlegm, or that 
my gravity had not ſome effect upon you, 
I muſt ſee you if poſſible, and endeavour 
to imitate that conduct which makes you 
ſo acceptable to the ladies. Be not ſpar- 
ing in your inſtructions; admit me as your 
pupil, and initiate me in all the myſteries 
of the worſhip now paid to the modern 
Venuſes, and by which a lady may be won. 

Their 
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Their ceremonies are ſo numerous and va- 


rious that they are not to be eaſily learned. 
You will tell me very juſtly that I may 
deſpair of ſucceeding when J am thus in- 
timidated. Farewell, 


Yours STANTON; 


eee eee. 


LEFT E N. III. 
To Lord STANTON. 


H two curious epiſtles I received, 
my dear Stanton, and cannot think 


thy ſcheme a good one by any means. It 
is a woman's; and though I have as good 


an opinion of thy mother as any other. 


woman breathing, yet truſt me, you are 
beginning at the wrong end of the matter, 
Who in the name of wonder that went to 
ſeek a wife, would conceal his title but 
yourſelf? Do you put a naked hook into 
the water in hopes to catch fiſh? They 
kap at the gilded fly, or ſeize the alluring 

bait, 
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bait. This then is thy caſe. Thou art a 
pretty fellow I confeſs, and may do a great 
deal in thy proper perſon; but in the way 
of matrimony you will effect nothing, 
eſpecially with the rich, who want ſome 
other equivalents for fortune than a hand- 
fome fellow which they can have at any 
other opportunity, Waſt thou as old as 
time, as wrinkled as a baboon; were thy 
body a compound of all deformity, and 
thy mind as void of every virtue. as thy 
perſon of beauty; yet wouldſt thou find 
women who would give thee themſelves 
and fortunes for the ſake of wearing the 
title that covered thee. What will not 
a woman do for rank and precedence ? 
What will ſhe not ſacrifice to ambition? 
How can you expect to ſucceed when you 
lay aſide your principal recommendation? 
If you want a wife, Stanton, that muft 
repair the breaches in your fortune, carry 
your title along with you; it is a paſſport 
that will ever enſure you a welcome recep- 
tion: 
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Their ceremonies are ſo numerous and va- 
rious that they are not to be eaſily learned. 
You will tell me very juſtly that I may 
deſpair of ſucceeding when J am thus in- 
timidated. Farewell. 


| Yours * 
eee 
LETTER III. 

To Lord STANTON. 


IH two curious epiſtles I received, 
my dear Stanton, and cannot think 
thy ſcheme a good one by any means. It 
is a woman's ;. and though I have as good 
an opinion of thy mother as any other. 
woman breathing, yet truſt me, you are 
beginning at the wrong end of the matter, 
Who in the name of wonder that went to 
ſeek a wife, would conceal his title but 
yourſelf? Do you put a naked hook into 
the water in hopes to catch fiſh? They 
keap at the gilded fly, or ſeize the alluring 
| bait, 
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bait. This then is thy caſe. Thou art a 
pretty fellow I confeſs, and may do a great 
deal in thy proper perſon; but in the way 
of matrimony you will effect nothing, 
eſpecially with the rich, who want ſome 
other equivalents for fortune than a hand- 
fome fellow which they can have at any 
other opportunity, Waſt thou as old as 
time, as wrinkled as a baboon; were thy 
body a compound of all deformity, and 


thy mind as void of every virtue. as thy 


perſon of beauty; yet wouldſt thou find 
women who would give thee themſelves 
and fortunes for the ſake of wearing the 
title that covered thee. What will not 
a woman do for rank and precedence ? 
What will ſhe not ſacrifice to ambition? 
How can you expect to ſucceed when you 
lay aſide your principal recommendation ? 


If you want a. wife, Stanton, that muſt 


repair the breaches in your fortune, carry 
your title along with you; it is a paſſport 
that will ever enſure you a welcome recep- 

tion: 
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tion: all knees will bow to you : all 
mouths will open in your praiſe : the wo- 
men will flatter and {mite upon you; and 
even your follies, for Lords cannot all be 
wiſe, ſhall be the ſubjects of public ap- 
plauſe. Here is a delicious ſcene: there is 
more yet untold. Many a lovely woman 
will wiſh to have an affair with Lord Stan- 


ton, who would turn up her noſe at plain 


Mr. Benſon. The reputation of ſuch 2 
thing is of more value with them than the 
pleaſure. When this is the caſe, "_ will 
you ſeek a wife— ' 


Is this an age to buckle with a bride ? 
A ſober man like thee to change his life, 
What fury would poſſeſs thee with a wife ? 
Art thou of every other death bereft, 
No knife, no rats-bane, no kind halter left ? 


No, no, enjoy life while you may. 
Youth courts you, the time 1s propitious, 
No more the reſtraint of ſour pedantry 
awes the minds of the young and gay. 

this 
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This is an age of pleaſure.—Truſt me you 
will ſoon know the world when you once 
enter into it; faith, it is ſo uniform, that 
it requires but little ſtudy to make you ac- 
quainted with it. You want my advice, 
how to proceed in this attempt of yours 
to get a wife. Was it required for any 
other purpoſe, you might obtain it with 


greater eaſe : for to tell you the truth, it 


is a road I never travelled. 1 may here- 
after, perhaps, venture on itz but like 
all other ſinners I put the evil day as far 
from me as I can. But as you deſire in- 
ſtruction, I muſt give i to you in the beſt 
manner I am able; for I cannot ſuffer 
the opinion you have conceived of my con- 
duct in matters of gallantry to be diminiſh- 
ed, by refuſing to let you know as much 
of the matter as I do myſelf, In the firſt 
place, you muſt always—Upon my foul 
there are ſo many things to be done, that 
I can't tell where to begin—You muſt— 
In ſhort you muſt do as I do, and how 


that 
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that is I can't tell; but I know that I have 1 | 
not had occaſion to hang or drown my- 
| ſelf by any lady's cruelty. The man who | 
1 would ſucceed with a woman muſt have a 
| good ſhare of ſenſe, and but few paſſions, 1 
and thoſe entirely under the command of 
| His reaſon. He can then always pretend | 
[| to paſſion, without ſuffering the weakneſſes f 
Wo and inconveniences which ever attend the 
reality. He is always maſter both of him- 
ſelf and her, always ready to take thoſe | 
advantages which ſhe may afford him by | 
fineſſing too much. Women are cunning, 
they are witty, they are verſatile ; but a 
man with a little patience will ſoon gain 
the aſcendancy over them. It is alſo ne- 
ceſſary he ſnould ſuffer himſelf to be im- 
poſed on in ſome trifling things, as it will 
prevent a ſuſpicion of his ſagacity, which 
would put her on her guard, and make 
her uſe double caution. There is no ſuch 
thing as giving you any leſſons for your 
conduct; they muſt ariſe from events, 
and 
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and ſuch will afford you the beſt inſtruc- 


tion. All I can fay to you is, that I do 


not like your ſcheme, and am ſure that 
you will fail in it. Mark this prophecy : 
when it is fulfilled you will think of me. 
I figure to myſelf your appearance when 
addreſſing your divinity, and am ready to 
burſt with laughter, to ſee you trembling, 
fearful; bluſhing, heſitating, ſtammering 
out ſome extraordinary fine ſpeech, ap- 


proaching with down-caſt eyes the goddefs 
of your wiſhes, who fits in ſtate with a 


ſcornful air to receive the homage of her 


'worſhipper,—O Lord, this will never do! 


You remember what Don John in the 
Chances fays to his friend who had been 
recommending him to a lady, as an ho- 
neſt, modeſt man. That would be an 
« excellent character,“ ſaid he, „to ob- 
e tain the place of pariſh conſtable with, 
« but it will never gain a woman.“ 

The ladies of this age are too wiſe to 
mind ſuch antiquated notions. Be bold, 


and 


— 
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and be ſucceſsful. It is requiſite that the 
men ſhould anticipate their wiſhes, explain 
their thoughts, and act accordingly. It is 
really contrary to my own intereſt that I give 
you this counſel; you will be my rival, and, 
if we move 1n the ſame ſphere, joſtle me 


out. To your perſonal qualifications you 


ſhould not join the fineſſe of art, or we 
ſhall have numberleſs rival queens con- 


tending for another Alexander. Farewel- 


Stanton, Jet me hear how you proceed, and 
ever depend upon the aſſiſtance and friend- 
ſhip of thine, : 
JAMES Hilcrove, 


LETTER IV. 


To JaMEs Hit.crove, Eſq. 


1 HIS goes from the metropolis, where 


1 am happily arrived and ſettled un- 


der the name of George Benſon. Thus 


hereafter, my dear James, you muſt addreſs 


me, 
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me, and add an Eſquire to it if you pleaſe. 
But as my ſettlement has been the effect of 
chance, it is neceſſary you ſhould be ac- 
quainted with the manner of it. 


I ſet out for Dover, accompanied by my 
ſcrvants, and there diſmiſſed them, reſcrving 
one only to attend me, whoſe long: tried 
fidelity and diſcretion I could rely upon. 
They parted under a full conviction that 
went for France, and I did not undeceive 
them. I went acroſs the country to South- 
hampton (now deſerted of all company) 
there was no poſſibility of my being known, 
and from thence purſued the road to Lon- 
don. Previous to my quitting Dover, I 
called in Edward the man, whom I had 
choſen to attend me, and began'to ſound 
him, by enquiring whether he would ra- 
ther return to Stanton Hall with the other 
ſervants, or go with me to France. He 
replied, that as it was left to his choice, he 
hoped it would not be preſumptuous in 
him if he declared he would rather remain 

Vol. I. C with 
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with me, go where I would, and thought 
it an happineſs to be permitted to ſtay with 
me. I told him of the dependance I had 
on his fidelity and ſecrecy, and diſmiſſed 
him by deſiring to fee the other ſervants go 
off, and then to return to me, When he 
came back, after exciting his faith and ho- 
neſty by promiſes of reward, and making 
him ſenſible of the truſt to be repoſed in 
him, I acquainted him with ſuch parts of 
my ſcheme as tended to inform him of my 
deſign of changing my name and hiding 
my quality, and hinted to him the good 
opinion I had of him before I would have 
opened my mind to him. He appeared to be 
convinced of the honour, he ſaid, I had 
done him, promiſed not to prove unworthy 
of. my confidence, and then ſtrutted off with 
as much dignity and ſelf-complacency as 
you can well conceive. As the moſt diffi- 
cult part of his taſk was to accuſtom him- 
ſelf, in the beginning, to change his mode 
af addreſs to me, I was very apprehenſive, 
to 
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to tell you the truth of the matter, that my 
Lord would burſt out now and then: but 
theſe were idle fears, for Edward's cautious 
gravity is not likely to fall into ſuch miſ- 
takes. I had a mind to lee the rooms, and 
whatever elſe was worthy inſpection at 
Southampton, and therefore remained the 
greater part of the day there, and after 


dinner took the road for London. I put 


up at a little inn, as the weather was ſo bad 
there was no poſſibility of going on. Driven 
thither by the ſame cauſe, came Sir Tho- 
mas Mitcombe, with his daughter and 
ſiſter. The arrival of a carriage, with a 
train of ſervants created a diſturbance in a 
houſe that had not, in general, been ac- 
cuſtomed to receive ſuch cuſtomers. The 
noiſe and confuſion awakened my curioſity : 
and I rang for Edward, who informed me 


of the title and diſagreeable ſituation of 


the new comers, for I had ſecured the beſt 
room in the houſe, and conſequently they 
could not be as well accommodated as they 
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could wiſn. Difference, and what is called 
inconvenience, in apartments, I am too 
much of a phileſopher to mind, and as 


there were ladies ing the caſe, I reſolved to 


cede thoſe advantages my priority of ar- 
rival had conferred on me, and ſent Ed- 
award with my compliments, and an en- 
treaty to accept of the room I had choſen. 
Sir Thomas returned with the man, and 
thanked me very politely for my civility, 
and accepted the offer of the room, but 
inſiſted on it that I ſhould not quit it, and 
that 1 ſheuld ſup with them We ex- 
changed ſome civil ſpeeches, which cuſtom 


authoriſcs upon theſe occaſions, but which 


nevertheleſs I cannot help thinking very 
abſurd and unneceſſary, and he went out 
to bring his daughter and ſiſter; on their 
arrival 1 was ferced to ſubmit to more 
compliments, and at length we ſubſided 
into an agreeable . converſation. As the 
ſtorm continued with very great violence, 
we congratulated ourſelves on our ſituation, 

which 
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which though none of the moſt elegant, 
yet was comfortable, and preſerved us from 
the ſeverity of the weather, I think it is 
Thomſon who calls it the luxury of ſleep; 
when you hear the tempeſt. roaring around 
you, and you enjoy the confcious ſatis- 
faction of being ſafe and exempt from all 
diſagreeable and dangerous oppoſitions to 
it. It is a ſelfiſh reflection at beſt, ne- 
vertheleſs, for humanity muſt repreſent 
to us that there may be at that inſtant many 
an * houſeleſs child of woe” who is forced to 
ſuſtain the pitileſs pelting of the ſtorm. 
But thoſe cogitations are loſt in the more 
agreeable certainty of our own ſecurity. 
Whether it was this that gave a turn to 
our converſation I know not, but it was 
maintained with much ſprightlineſs on the 
fide of the ladies, and Sir Thomas and I 
came in ſometimes for our ſhare of it. 
You will expect, I preſume, ſome deſcrip- 
tion of them. The baronet is above the 
middle age; comely in his perfon, and 
04 agreeable 
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agreeable in his manner ; with little more 
knowledge than that which is acquired by 
a long refidence among men, he ſpeaks 
ſenſibly upon moſt ſubjects, but will not 
venture out of his depth upon any account. 
His caution gives him the ſemblance of 
wiſdom, which even the reality, he is ſome- 
times in want of. As his knowledge and 
mine lay ſo far aſunder, he was the moſt 
agreeable companion I could meet with, 
and he was very communicative. Finding 
that I had never been in London, he de- 
clared himſelf my patron, gave me a very 
preſſing invitation to his houſe, in which 
the ladies joined. But there is an haughti- 
neſs at the bottom of his character, though 
he ſtrives to diſguiſe it, that appeared very 
plainly to me. He is a great admirer of 
forms, and adheres very cloſely to them; 
is fond of boaſting of his connections, and 
has already informed me of what a number 
of peers I ſtand a chance of ſeeing at his 
houſe. He is going up to meet the parli- 


ament, 
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ament, and he has not failed to hint, that 
he has great weight in a certain place. 
You may ſuppoſe that I was not deficient 
in expreſſing my gratitude to him for his 
kindneſs, and declaring my intentions of 
accepting his invitation. His ſiſter is of 
the ſame family, as may be eaſily perceived 
by her delighting in the conſequence of 
their anceſtors. The knight prides him- 
{lf on his own importance; but his ſiſter, 
who is elder than him, relates, with great 
ſatisfaction, the hiſtory of one of their pro- 
genitors, who was privy-counſellor to Henry 
VII. of another who was particularly re- 
ſpected by Queen Elizabeth, and two or 
three who eſpouſed the royal cauſe in the 
civil wars, ſhe ſpeaks of with great rapture. 
However, you may perceive that the more 
remote they are, the more ſhe honours 
them; and as they approach the preſent 
age they conſiderably leſſen in value; ſhe 
has carried up her accounts of them much 
farther than my memory will extend, but 
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ſhe has their pictures in her cabinet, which 
ſhe has graciouſly pleaſed to promiſe ſhe 
will favour me with a ſight of. She has 


already declared her approbation of my 


gravity, and 1s convinced that I muſt be a 
very good young man from my fondneſs 
for antiquity, and my regard to the man- 
ners and wiſdom of my anceſtors. This 
favourable opinion aroſe from my having 
liſtened very attentively to her ſtory, and 
with the greateſt complacency, Though her 
niece and brother often interrupted her, 
yet they could not make me withdraw my 
attention from her tale, which, to ſay the 
truth of it, was very prolix, nay, I even 
helped her out in ſome of the chronological 
parts of her ſtory, when her memory failed 
her. She is ſingle, and not handſome by 

any means. 
| Now will you laugh, James, at my 
being talked to death by an old woman ; 
but it was no ſuch thing I aſſure you: ſuch 
is the pliability of my temper, that I could 
even 
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even take pleaſure in hearing her recount 
what gave her ſo much evident ſatisfaction. 
The amuſement is innocent, her deſign 
laudable, for I cannot help thinking 
that the ancients are more worthy imita- 
tion than the moderns will be in time to 
come, when they in their turn ſhall be 
numbered with the ages paſt. 

I will not be ſo uncharitable to think 
that the interruptions ſhe met with from 
her niece proceeded from petulance, or 
impatience on the contrary, I believe that 
ſhe is very fond of her aunt, who chuſcs 
to be called Mrs. Mitcombe, and who has 
alſo a great affection for her, and ſupplies 
the place of her mother, who is dead, 
with real tenderneſs. I ſuppoſe you begin 
to be impaticnt for a deſcription of Miſs 
Mitcombe. Upon my word, Hilgrove, 
ſhe will ſuffer by my attempting it. She, 
is a lovely girl, but my paper will not hold, 
out, and I muſt defer it to another oppor- 
tunity. Farcycll; thine truly, 

GEORGE BENSON, 


C5 LATEIER 
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LETTER. V. 
To the ſame. 


HAT does this fooliſh fellow 
mean f of what ſignificance is an 
* account of a proud knight, or a legen- 
* dary old maid to. me? Where is the 
« girl? What of her? What colour are 
her eyes, and her hair? Has ſhe good. 
teeth, a fair ſkin, fine ſhape ?”* 

Stay, ſtay, dear James, don't be in 
ſuch a hurry, and you ſhall know 1 
« thing directly.” 

Should you not interrogate me thus, 
were we to converſe together? I will ſa- 
tisfy your impatience. 

Miſs Mitcombe is approaching twenty 
one; her ſhape eaſy and genteel; her fea- 
tures good and regular, with fine blue 
eyes. She is the handſomeſt woman I 
ave yet ſcen. She has an elegance in her 
| manner 
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manner that is extremely pleaſing, and her 
education has not been neglected. She 
has acquired an. eaſe in her converſation: 
and deportment, from being early initiated. 
in the ways of the great city, that gives 
her a ſuperiority in: converſation, as it en- 
ables her to deliver her ſentiments without 
being embarraſſed. What an advantage, 
none but thoſe who have ſuffered from am: 
unhappy diffidence can poſſibly. explain. 
I am a ſufficient example of it. Her youth 
and gaiety induce her to talk of. public 
freedoms and places of. reſort frequented. 
by the faſhionable and. gay of. both ſexes, 
and plead. her. excuſe at the ſame time. 
She has a very good notion of muſic, and 
ſings agreeably. Theſe are the outlines 
of the characters of this family; but do 
not pay ſuch a compliment to my. ſagaci- 
ty and penetration: as to ſuppoſe that I 
found all this out in the firſt evening's con- 
verſation I had with them. No, this is 
the opinion I have formed from the traits 

C6 L have 
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I have obſerved in their different charac. 
ters in a communication of ten days. But 
to proceed methodically, if I recolle& 
right, I began to give you a deſcription 
of them at the Sun. 

We enjoyed a ſupper, by the aſſiſtance 
of Sir Thomas's fervants, tolerably well 
dreſſed; and even the little inconveni- 
encies we were put to, but ſerved to in- 
creaſe our merriment and ſprightlineſs. 
At an early hour we retired, and I began to 
muſe on the occurrences of the day, and 
the advantage Sir T homas's introduction 
might be to me in the proſecution of my 
ſcheme. With this in my head I went to 
bed, and lav awake ſome time ; Miſs Mit- 
combe's agreeable figure and ſenſible con- 
verſation returned ſtrongly to me when 
alone, and as I imagined that the family 
was wealthy from what I had ſeen and 
heard, conjectured that my ſearch might 
be quickly at an end, for I found in our 
diſcourſe that ſhe was Sir Thomas's only 

child, 
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child. With theſe meditations I was 
lulled aſleep, but had hardly cloſed my 
eyes when a diſmal noiſe awaked me again, 
and I thought I could diſtinguiſh the 
ſound of fire. Miſs Mitcombe's ſafety 
next to my own, or rather preferable to 
any thought of my own, firſt preſented 
itſelf to me. I ſnatched my cloaths, and 


run towards that chamber I had reſigned 


to her, and which lay at the other end of 
the houſe from that which I had taken 
poſicflion of. The flames had broke out 
in ſome ſtables -that joined to that part of 
the houſe, and her chamber was in immis 
nent danger. I aſſure you my conduct 
was actuated by mere humanity; and the 
conſideration, even in that moment of con- 
fuſion, that a young lady could not extri- 
cate herſelf well from ſuch a diſagreeable 
and dreadful ſituation, hurried me on to 
endeavour to preſerve her. I happily ſuc- 
ceeded. She had been - alarmed at the 
ſound, and had juſt ſlipped on a petticoat, 

and 
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and thrown a gown about her, when ſhe: 
heard me at the door, which ſhe immedi- 
ately opened. Her aunt lay in the ſame: 
room with her. I intreated her to haſten; 
away to preſerve herſelf, for ſhe did not 
think the danger ſo near, and catching the 
young lady in my arms, conveyed. her to 
a place of ſafety, and then returned for 
Mrs. Mitcombe,. whom I conducted to- 
her niece: by this time their apartment 
was all on fire, and it would have been 
difficult to have got them out of it had 
they ſtaid any longer. I can gueſs at 
your thoughts when reading this relation; 
and knowing you ſo well as I do, can ima- 
gine what your notions would have been 
in having ſo charming a girl in ſuch looſe. 
attire; But believe me J entertained. no- 
thoughts that were not pure as the morn-- 
ing light, though her hurry. and fright. oc- 
caſioned the diſcavery of many beauties: 
that otherwiſe had been concealed. Sir. 
Thomas Mitcombe was alarmed at the 

k cry 
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cry of fire, and ruſhed into his daugh- 
ter's apartment, which he found in flames, 
and himſelf almoſt ſuffocated by the vo- 
lumes of ſmoke that iſſued from it. The 
moſt diſmal apprehenſions ſucceeded, and: 
he imagined her to have periſhed ; but he 
was ſoon. relieved and conducted to her. 
When they were a little compoſted after 
their meeting, which beſpoke their affec- 
tion, they loaded me with thanks. How- 
ever, I endeavoured to wave the ſubject: 
by aſking Sir Thomas to affiſt me in ſtriv- 
ing to get the flames. extinguiſhed ;. and 
leaving the ladies in my room we went to- 
gether. His ſervants were by this time 
all up; and the people of the houſe join- 
ing, the fire was ſoon got under, and in a 
fhort time totally quenched. Happily there 
was little damage done, except the uni- 
verſal fright, and the loſs of one of Sir 
Thomas's horſes : the rain, Which fell in 
great quantities, having wetted: the ſtraw 
with which the ſtables were thatched, and 
by that means prevented the fire from 

2 ſpreading ; 
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ſpreading; but it produced ſo much ſmoke 
that it appeared as if the houſe was all on 
fire. 

The ladies were fo greatly terrified, they 
declared they could not think of going to 
bed again. A fire was prepared, and we 
ſat all together till day-break, when ſome 
coffee was got ready, and we were about 
to ſet off, and I ordered Edward to get 
the horſes out; but Sir Thomas inſiſted 
I ſhould take a ſeat in his coach; and 
the ladies joined ſo earneftly in the in- 
treaty, there was no poſſibility of refuſing 
it, and in I get. Behold me now in the 
road I wiſhed to be, with a genteel family 
whoſe countenance would introduce me in 
my aſſumed character, and give me the 
conſequence 1 ſhould otherwiſe want, or 
ſhould be the longer arriving at without 
it. That evening brought us to London. 
As I was a total ſtranger I was not permitted 
to leave them; they forced me to take a 
bed that night, and indeed Sir Thomas 


offered me the uſe of his houſe while J 
ſtaid 
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ſtaid in town; but as that would confine 
me too much, I declined it. They have 
everwhelmed me with civilities, and have 
accompanied me to every place of public 
amuſement. Scenes m which, thou Hil- 
grove, haſt acted moſt conſpicuous parts, 
and ſhone the gayeſt of the gay. A de- 
ſcription of them to thee would be need- 
leſs ; but to me they afforded great enter- 
tainment, as they had all the charms of no- 
velty to recommend them, I am lodged 
near Sir Thomas's, where I dine very fre- 
quently, and ſeem to be a great favourite 
with the whole family. I have been in- 
troduced to the ſeveral perſons who came 
to viſit Sir Thomas upon his arrival in 
town. As I am very reſerved, I have 
more time to obſerve the different charac- 
ters of the viſitors, and make my remarks 
on them. For my part I am looked upon 
as a poor ſtupid country ſquire, with juſt 
ſenſe enough to keep myſelf out of the 
kennel, prevent the coaches running over 

me, 
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me, or take my hand off a red hot iron 
without bidding. I have the great ſatiſ- 
faction of hearing arguments maintained 
by people that have not the leaſt notion of 
the ſubject on which they hold forth. A 
beau, with a great deal of dexterity, man- 
gles a point of faith; and ſome well 
powdered parſons diſcuſs a topic of gal- 
lantry, with a peculiar ſpirit. You ſee 
F am improving in knowledge; for I 
could not till now believe that ſuch things 
were. I ſhall continue to inform you how 
I go on. I wiſh you were in town. 
Yours, 
GroRGE BENSON. 


eee eee 
LETTER VI. 


To Mrs. Ab DERLE V. 


Am arrived in town, my dear Bell, 


and as I promiſed will conſtantly write 
to you. As a proof of my ſincerity and 
good 
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good intention to continue this agreeable 
correſpondence, you fee I begin already; 
but to let you know the real motive, 
though great as my regard for you is, yet 
ſomething more material to my happineſs, 
which I cannot ſafely repoſe in any body 
elſe, obliges me to write to you. I left 
you with a total indifference for the whole 
male ſex; but a ſtorm and a fire have re- 
moved it; at leaſt, if I can judge by the 
ſymptoms that I feel, it muſt be fo: I 
ſpeak in riddles, but I will explain my- 
ſelf. So violent a ſtorm overtook us on the 
road from Southampton, that we were 
obliged to put up at a very ſmall obſcure 
houſe on the road; we were ſhewn into a 
little naſty room, which was the beſt that 
the people had; they ſaid, a young 
gentleman who came in juſt before had 
engaged the beſt parlor. While we were 
ell, I lamenting this unlucky circumſtance, his 
ite ¶ ſervant came by his direction to offer us 


nd. his room, which was accepted, and then 
50d I ſaw: 
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I ſaw bim; his name is Benſon, and, as 
we hear, is of a middling fortune in the 


. weſt of England. Thus mueh for his 


circumſtances; but I cannot deſcribe him 
with the ſame eaſe. I will make the ſto- 
ry ſhort, by telling you that he is hand- 
ſomer than Sir Edward Wilmington, whom 
I thought the prettieſt man I ever faw, 
and whom you have heard me ſpeak bet- 
ter of than any other of my lovers. I 
was ſurpriſed when I ſaw him, and can't 
reſiſt giving you ſome little account of 
his perfon, for that is the beſt excuſe for 
my behaviour, and the preſent confeſſion 
of my ſentiments. He is above the mid- 
dle ſize, his ſhape eaſy and extremely gen- 
teel; he is very well proportioned, and 
that makes his height appear leſs remarka- 
ble; his face is oval; his eyes black and 


piercing; his hair, which flows in careleſs 


ringlets over his ſhoulders, is of a dark 
brown; he has a charming mouth, and 
teeth naturally white; his voice is ſweet- 

nels 
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neſs itſelf : but would you believe it? 
this man has never been in London; ne- 
vertheleſs, he has all that eaſy, natural 
politeneſs which makes a man agreeable ; 
in him it is occaſioned by a complacency, 
and good temper; whilſt in others, it is 
the effect of art and education, and they 
make uſe of it as a veil to cover either 
defects, or to enable them to obtain their 
wiſhes-: he is extremely ſenſible, though 
he ſeldom ſpeaks ; but when he docs, I 
wiſh he would never-ceaſe, though I my- 
ſelf were to be debared of the privilege 
of talking, ſo invaluable to our ſex. But to 
drop my deſcription and proceed with my 
ſtory. My papa kept him to ſup with us, 
and we ſpent the evening very agreeably. 
In the middle of the night we were alarm- 
ed with the cry of fire. I had hardly ſlip- 
ped on my gown, when I heard his voice 


at the door, entreating me to take care of 


myſelf. In my fright I made no ſcruple 
of commitring myſelf to his care, and he 
conveyed 
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conveyed me to a place of ſafety. My 
father who apprehended that I was ſutfo- 
cated in the ſmoke and fire which had burſt 
into my room, was ſo much rejoiced at 
finding me ſafe under Mr. Benſon's care, 
that he declared he never ſhould forget his 
benefactor. The next day he brought 
him along with us, and has been here eve- 
ry day ſince, We have gone to all the 
publick places to ſhew them to him, and 
make this city as agreeable as poſſible. 
But the appearance cf Mr. Benſon has 
given no ſmall uneaſineſs to my train, 
It is good to keep them in mind of what 
their duty is. Sir Edward looks very 


grave, ſighs frequently, and reproaches 


me with his eyes; I will take care that 
ſhall be all, for he ſhan't ſpeak to me till 
he recovers his uſual vivacity. He firſt 
got an opportunity, as he was putting me 
into the coach, to whiſper with a ſigh, 


„Ah Emily, have you forgot me then in 
< this ſhort retreat?“ 


I broke 
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I broke from him, and got into the car- 
Tiage as faſt as I could ; but he ſhan't catch 
me again. The ſullen Lovemore eyes them 
both with a menacing look, as if he would 
cut their throats ; but I do not think he is 
ſo fierce as he looks to be. Beau Filmer 
is more entertaining than any of them 
upon the ſubject. 

My dear Miſs Mitcombe, where did 
« you pick up this ſavage ?” 

« You would give your ears, Filmer, 
to be half ſo handſome.” 

No, politively no. Compariſons you 
* know are—but—the man is well enough, 
* and will be a little more human by 
“and by. Did you ever fee ſuch hair? 
„Oh it is quite intolerable. I will ab- 
« ſolutely ſend Courtois to him to-morrow 
* morning. Really I ſhall be aſhamed to 
« be ſeen in his company with that head.” 

That head will make you aſhamed 
every hour of your life.” 

«c Yes 
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« Yes, as 1 live it will but you fine wo- 
* men are ſo inſatiably ambitious, that 


there is no ſuch thing as living for 


„you.“ 

< Ambitious! How, pray?“ 

« Not contented with tyrannizing over 
ce us hommes de ville, you bring in the ſa- 
e yages to tame them, and by your cruelty, 
“A ſuppoſe, intend to make us wild, and 
« ſend us to repleniſn the country.— This 
« js the power of bright eyes.” 


He received a tap with my ſan and a 
ſmile, and marched off in triumph. But 
you will deſire to know what this Mr. 
Benſon is doing all this time.— That is a 
queſtion I cannot anſwer. It would be ex- 
ceſſively agreeable to me if I could make a 
conqueſt of his heart, for thou knoweſt, 


„My pride is, to hold all mankind in 


my chain.” | 
If I was to give way, or liſten to the in- 
ſinuations of my vanity, I ſhould imagine 
theſe eyes had ſome effect upon him.— 
But 


4 ne 


But 
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But I fear to indulge myſelf in the thought. 
"Tis true, he addreſſes himſelf almoſt en- 
tirely to me, but then he has few other 
acquaintance, He {till talks to me as 
calmly and indifferently as if I was not a 
toaſt; or as he does to my aunt, whoſe 
good graces he poſſeſſes in an eminent de- 
gree, for he liſtens with the utmoſt patience 


to her antiquated ſtories, treats her with 


the greateſt reſpect, and pays her every at- 
tention. The other day when Beau Filmer 
was rallying her on her taſte for antiquity, 
and had turned the laugh againſt her, he 
took him ſo ſhortly, ſo ſeverely, and ſo 
ſenſibly, that the poor beau was glad to 
diſcontinue his raillery. But how charm- 
ing did the amiable youth appear at that 
moment ! the bluſh of diffidence colour'd 
his check, his eyes ſparkled with unuſual 
vivacity, whilſt conſcious virtue heighten'd 
every perfection. Nor do I think any 
thing but his love for juſtice, and to oppoſe 


the partial ridicule of Filmer, could have 
Vol. I. D ſo 
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fo far overcome his natural modeſty and 
reſerve as to force him to deliver his ſen- 
timents in public. Sir Edward, who was 
preſent, joined Mr. Benſon in opinion, and 
juſtified my aunt's taſte ; but her gratitude 
was reſerved, and indeed due only to the 
latter. In what warm terms did ſhe ſpeak 
of him in private! She is ſure, ſhe ſays, he 
muſt poſſeſs the beſt heart in the world. 
I have the greateſt opinion of her good 
ſenſe and penetration, but it was quite un- 
neceſſary for her to ſay any thing to me in 
his praiſe. Now, after all, my dear Bell, 
if his regard to my aunt's judgment ſhould 
only be a ſcheme to get at my heart, what 
would you ſay? I hope it may turn 
out ſo, as I wiſh to ſecure him before he 
gets looſe in this town. I have ſcribbled 
my paper out, and muſt therefore conclude 
myſelf yours, as uſual, 

ately Eu. MiTcoMBE. 
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F 
To GEORGE BIENSOxN, Eſq. 


R. George Benſon Eſquire, I am your 

moſt humble and obedient ſer- 
vant, —Thus you ſee I conclude my letter 
in the firſt line of it—A very pretty meta- 
morphoſis truly,—A peer dwindled down 
to a ſquire of low degree. — Well ſuch 
things have happened. The ſtories of 
Jove's amours with Europa and Leda, and 
all thoſe pretty transformations of anti- 
quity, will find credit with me for the fu- 
ture, ſince you have undergone this change 
for love—love! no hang it you are not 
honeſtly in love either, or elſe it would be 
excuſable—Take my word for it that you 
will never meet the wife you want in Lon- 
don. You may find ſome imaginary he- 
roine in the circulating libraries that may 
ſuit your ſentiments and taſte, for unleſs the 
Partheniſſas of old are reſtored again, I 
cannot believe you will meet a mate, You 
D 2 may 
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may remember the many converſations we 
have had on the ſubject. You ever ſpoke 
of and deſcribed human nature as it ought 
to be; but I knowing it better, always 
dreſs'd it in the paſſions, the deſires, the 
frailties ever attendant on it. Yet large as 
the train is that follows a pretty woman, I 
am very willing at all times to make her 
miſtreſs over me for a while. To tell you 
the truth of the matter, I ſhould only chuſe 
a temporary queen, for rule they will upon 
every occaſion. If I were in London as 
you wiſh, I ſhould be of little ſervice. to 
you, for you would not follow my rules 
and preſcriptions, therefore I am better 
where I am. An odd affair detains me 
here, or I would go up to town never- 
theleſs. As I am in Thompſon's neigh- 
bourhood your letters have been communi- 
cated to him, and he joins me in opinion 
that your courſe will not be long. He 
ſeems to think that this extraordinary at- 
tention to the young lady's ſafety proceeded 
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from other motives than mere humanity. 


If you are determined to have a wife, the 
fooner you take one the better, and end 


the matter at once. I ſuppoſe you will ger 


a good fortune with her, and the Baronet 
will have no objection to making his 
daughter a Lady. Settle the affair and 
remain no longer in obſcurity. Make an 
ample and voluntary confeſſion that Miſs 
Mitcombe has made an impreſſion upon 
you. If ſhe has, and is as wealthy as you 
deſire, why ſhould not you? I am called 
away, and muſt break of, Farewell till 
next time, 


James Hirtcrovse.. 
RTE RN M 
To Mrs. ADDERLEY. 

NE cannot ſhew an handſome fellow 

in this city without cauſing innu- 


merable enquiries. Who do you think 
bounced into my dreſſing room yeſterday 


D 3 morning? 
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morning? You won't gueſs, dear Bell, in 
half an hour.—Lady Bab. Arnold. 

“ So Mitcombe,” ſaid ſhe, throwing her- 
ſelf into a chair, with that happy famili- 
arity which conciliates every thing, and 
ſhews at the ſame time her ſuperiority, and 
the condeſcenſion ſhe was ſo graciouſly 
pleaſed to exert towards me, in communi- 
cating ſo freely with me. So, Mit- 
„ combe, I ſuppoſe I was the laſt perſon 
« you expected to ſee.” 


<« ] really muſt confeſs this is an honour 
e by no means expected, but 

„ ſaw you at the play t'other night, 
i and I could not forbear calling on you.” 

« Your Ladyſhip makes me extremely 
happy.“ 

“N MYou look charmingly, indeed, child; 
« I ſuppoſe you took a great deal of ex- 
« erciſe in the country, to improve your 
% complex1on in this manner.“ 


A little does one good.” 
« [ ſee 


ſee 
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* I ſee Sir Edward's ſtill in your train: 
* You will reward his paſſion with your 
hand at laſt.” 


I remained ſilent. 


„Well, he's a conſtant Philander—A 
% {ſecond Oroondates. — But that trifling 
« Filmer remains with you yet—he's a mere 


« dangler,—You're a perfect monopolizer 


Hof all the pretty fellows, But what new 
e one is this you have liſted, that made his 


„appearance with you at Drury Lane. 
He is a ſtranger, is not he?“ 


The whole intention of her Lady- 
ſhip's viſit was now explained, and great 
as her curioſity was, I determined to diſ- 
appoint her : not that I ſhould have been 
pleaſed at being ſerved ſo myſelf, but 
[ penetrated into her deſign, and know 
what her character is; © He is a ſtranger 
but juſt come to London for the firſt 
time.“ 


D 4 «] 
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« T thought ſo by his ſtaring about ſo 
« much—What part did he come from? 
has he a good fortune?“ 

« He is my father's acquaintance, my 
„Lady, and in compliance to his deſire, 
ehe accompanies me; I know otherwite 
very little of him.” 

« Ah Mitcombe, that you muſt, or I am 
“ much miſtaken — Come come, confeſs, 
« he is the favourite.“ 

& I cannot confeſs r ſuch thing, Lady 
« Bab, I aſſure you.“ 

„Let it be how it will, you muſt not 
te engrols him entirely—You muſt let him 
* come amongſt us.” 

If it was as your Ladyſhip ſays, I 
\« ſhould be afraid of his meeting with ſu- 
“ perior attractions, and I ſhould run a 
chance of loſing him; but I can aſſure 
you once more there is no ſuch thing.” 


She ſeemed diſpleaſed at my reſerve, 
communicated ſome Tecrets, as ſhe called 
them, of her admirers, but which all the 
town 
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town knows; aſſured me of her ſincere 
friendſhip, and, after a deal of trifling chat, 
departed. No, no, Lady Bab, this ſcheme 
will not take. You know ſhe is the moſt 
finiſhed coquette of the age, has an im- 
menſe fortune; her elegant figure and her 
quality all conſpire together to make her 


a very dangerous rival. I do not chuſe 


to put even the chance I have of Mr. 
Benſon's heart. to the riſque. - If he was 
indifferent to me, as he really is not, I- 
ſhould not care, even then, that the ſhould 
diminiſh my ſuite. But it would be into-- 
lerable to ſec the man whom I cannot help 
regarding with a favourable eye, ſeduccd 
away from me. In all the chance, Bell, that 
I have of adding him to the number of 
my lovers, he till preſerves a reſpectful 
politeneſs, and a diſtance that argues his 
coldneſs. . Yet he has not wanted encou- - 
ragement. I have quarrelled with Sir Ed- 
ward before his face. I have affronted 
Lovemore, and neglected Filmer. Y-t 

5. nothin; 
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nothing will do. Teach me, dear Bell, 
teach me to animaie this icy ſtatue to 
warm, to melt him, and thus confeſs the 
power of charms that have not the leaſt 
effect upon him. Of what uſe is beauty 
if we cannot captivate every one we pleaſe, 
However, one ſatisfaction is, that he ſeems 
as inſenſible to every body elſe as to me. 
He has very antiquated notions But even 
abſurdities would be pleaſing from him. 
have endeavoured to make him dreſs 
but in vain. He preſerves a neatneſs and 
plainneſs in his apparel that ſets off his 
elegant perſon to the beſt advantage, and 
is ſuperior to the finery of the reſt of the 
world. ; 


« You make yourſelf ſingular, Mr. Ben- 
c ſon,” ſaid I to him; © you ſhould do 
eas the people about you do.” 


„ How eis that, Madam?“ 
„Preſs a little ſmarter.” 
« You mean finer, Madam; but if you 
« have only that one objection of ſingula- 
* rity 
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« rity to bring againſt my preſent mode 
« of drefling, that will ſoon wear off, and 
& ] ſhall remain unnoticed ; but it is much 
« more agreeable both to my temper and 
i convenience to appear thus plainly, than 
te to make myſelf ridiculous by aſſuming an 
« aukward finery, for aukward I muſt be 


„ in any ſtate but that I am uſed to.“ 


« Your modeſty is too great.” 


In ſpite of my endeavours to alter him he 
continues in his old way. I will make one 
grand effort to bring him to an ecclairciſſement. 
don't believe that my father would be 
pleaſed at the matter, as his rank in life is 
much inferior to his views; and Sir Edward 
has his good wiſhes, as he is in a very fair 


way of being a peer ſoon. Indeed I mult 


own I ſhould be much better pleaſed if Mr. 
Benſon had ſome other title. But my 
heart has an intereſt at preſent in him that 
I do not chuſe to relinquiſh. I am inter- 
rupted, and muſt bid you adieu. I have 


no other perſon in whom J can conſide, 
D 6 and 
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and therefore muſt trouble you with every 
thing that concerns thine, 


EMulLVY Mir cou. 


LETTER IX. 


To Mr. THOMPSON. 


ILGROVE informs me you have 

1 ſeen all my letters and I may write 
to you, my dear friend, without beginning 
to give you an account what motive drew 
me from the ſeat. of my. anceſtors, and. that 
retirement you thought me. ſo inſeparably 
attached to. I am pleaſed with having 
this. opportunity of informing you of my 
notions, and the obſervations I may make, 
and receiving your remarks 1n return. I 
can form more ſober reflections on the ap- 
pearance that things wear to me, and com- 
municate them to you with leſs reſtraint 
than to Hilgrove, whole paſſions and pre- 
judices run away with his reaſon, What 


a pity 
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a pity that ſo good an heart as his ſhould 
be ſo biaſſed from the road of truth! In 
the fineſt and richeſt ſoils moſt weeds 
ſpring; but I hope and truſt that his eyes 
will not be always ſhut to the path of 
reaſon. from which he ſo blindly ſtrays. 
I cannot help thinking at ſome times, when 
he laughs at me for adhering ta thoſe ſober 
notions which he has forſaken himſelf, that 
his heart cannot help approving the con- 
duct I: mean to purſue; and that he is 
wronging his own principles all the time. 
Help to amend. him with thy good advice, 
my dear Thompſan. As to me, with 
every frailty and . paſſion that is incident 
to human nature, I am endeavouring to 
avoid falling into thoſe exceſſes that the in- 
dulgence of them might occaſion. I am 
at war with myſelf, and maintain a conflict 
in which, I hope, reaſon, virtue and religion 
will be triumphant. My ſole. buſineſs is 
to ſupport myſelt in thoſe principles which 
I imbibed ſo early, and which I find ſo 


many 
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many ſnares and traps are laid here to ſub- 
vert and overthrow : ** Quid verum atque 
&© decens curo ac rogo & omms in hoc ſum.“ 
Your opinion then, it ſeems, is, that Miſs 
Mitcombe has ſmitten me. Your advice 
is that I ſhould conclude matters as faſt as 
poſſible. In the former J aſſure you that 
you are miſtaken, in the latter you pro- 


poſe an impoſſibility. My attention to 
this young Lady ariſies from that polite- 


neſs which many of the ſex claim of us, 


and nothing more than humanity had a 


ſhare in the happy conſequence of my ef- 


Forts to ſave her from the fire. I confeſs 


that I admired her then, nor have I any 
cauſe as yet to withdraw that admiration. 
The many polite and friendly diſtinctions, 
which I ſuppoſe her gratitude prompted her 
to offer, claims my regard and demands 
my friendſhip. - She is very lovely; and 
though I ſee many amiable women, ſhe 
has as many charms in my eyes as any of 
them, Yet I do not think I am enamoured 
| 4 with 
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with her; I feel none of thoſe pains which 
I hear and read are attendant on that paſ- 
ſion. I can bear to ſee her addreſs'd by 
other men, for ſhe has many lovers, with- 
out any uneaſineſs, — This is no ſign of 
love. One of them, Sir Edward Wilming- 
ton, is a moſt deſerving and accompliſhed 
young gentleman, and has been paying his 
addreſſes to her for ſome time; they all 
look on me, I fear, in the light of a rival, 
and ſorry, truly ſorry ſhould I be to give 
them any trouble on that account. Sir 
Edward ſeems to court my friendſhip the 
reſt ſhun me; Mr. Lovemore looks on 
me with an eye of jealouſy; and Mr. Fil- 
mer, who is a very great beau, endeavours 
at raillery, which my gravity eternally diſ- 
appoints. The friendſhip of Sir Thomas, 
and the partiality of his ſiſter for me give a 
foundation to their ſuſpicions. Without 
deſign I may create uncaſineſs to Sir Ed- 
ward and Mr, Lovemore. But as for Fil- 
mer, I imagine he is too much captivated 

with 
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with himſelf, to feel from a diſappoint- 
ment of this kind, except. his vanity ſhould 
ſuffer. But Sir Edward ſeems really hurt, 
and I can perceive that he looks upon me 
as the cauſe of the treatment he meets with 
from Miſs Mitcombe, which, to ſpeak 
truth, is none of the genteeleſt. If there is 
at the bottom of her character, which I am 
not able to fathom as yet, a grain of co- 
quettry, ſhe would loſe all my eſteem : for 
nothing, in my opinion, can argue a more 
degenerate heart, or a worſe underſtanding, 
than encouraging a number of admirers, only 
with a deſign to deceive them; for ſurely, 
without ſome encouragement, they would not 
purſue her. As yet I have no foundation for 
theſe ſuſpicions: but a town life reconciles 
ſuch notions to our women, who riſque every 
thing to obtain adulation, and ſee themſelves 
admired. What is the conſequence ?. 


Fair to no purpoſe, artful to no end, 

Young without lovers, old without a friend : 
A ſop their paſſion, and their prize a ſot, 
Alive ridiculous, and dead forgot, 


This 
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This is the fate of a coquette. Beſides, in 
my opinion, no man of delicacy can truly 
love a woman of that character. Innume- 
rable and great muſt have been the conceſ- 
ſions they made at different times to draw 
their lovers after them. Should you like 
to put that flower in your boſom which all 
the flies in the garden had blown on? But 
this 1s talking very much at random, for 
there is no ſort of probability that I am 
more eſteemed by Miſs Mitcombe than any 
body ele; and all the civility I meet with 
from her is only the eſſect of her complai- 
lance, and in return for the little ſervice I 
was happy enough to render her. Sir 
Thomas inſiſts on my ſpending much 
of my time with him. IT meet at his table 
a variety of characters, for he ſees a great 
deal of company. Whatever their private 
manners may be, they all preſerve a ſame- 
nels in public, except one Mr. Aſgil, who 
ſeems to be the only original among them, 
tor I don't think he diſguiſes his ſentiments. 

He 
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He appears to have a ſettled averſion to 
mankind in general. And though I cannot 
imagine any man to be a miſanthrope from 
principle, yet, he carries every mark of it 
in his language and manners, Sir Thomas 
has a great regard for him, and he 1s the 
Apemantus of the company. To continue 
my deſcription of him, will exceed the li- 
mits of my paper. You ſhall hear from. 
me ſoon, Dear Thomſon, adieu. 


GEORGE BENSON. 


LETTER X. 


To Mrs. ADDERLEY. 


EALLY Bel), this Benſon ſteals on 
me much faſter than I could wiſh. 
I can't drive him out of my head. I like 
him, and I like Sir Edward. Filmer 1s not 
diſagreeable, his chat ſerves to kill the 
ſpleen. And then Sir Edward has been ſo 


long dangling after one, that one cannot 
think 


1 — 
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think of parting with him. I like even the 
ſurly humour of Lovemore, and confeſs, I 
have a pleaſure in teazing him. Can I for- 
ſake all theſe for one man ? If I have him, 
I muſt—heigh ho! There's a ſigh. His gra- 
vity terrifies me. But then he can bemerry, 
and when he ſmiles I forget that ever he 
was grave. I begin to think with my 
aunt, that he muſt have a very good heart. 
I have heard a ſtory of him that need not 
have been told me to increaſe my reſpect 
for his character. You muſt know, that 
when he firſt came to town, he was an entire 
ſtranger. My father would have had him 
ſtay in the houſe for a time, but this, under 
the pretence of giving too much trouble, 
he excuſed himſelf from, and Mitchel our 
houſe-keeper recommended himto one of her 
acquaintance, a widow who lets lodgings in 
a neighbouring ſtreet. Thus a relation 
of this ſtory came to my ears; nay, I ſent 
tor the girl myſelf, and examined her be- 
fore my aunt, Receive the ſtory as it was. 

told. 
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81 told me, attended with every circumſtance 
ö bid that could demand and gain belief. If 
28 any thing, I thought her too pretty, and 
14 too innocent. 


« My father,” madam, ſaid ſhe, © is an 

& officer, and all the little fortune he and 
my mother had went to purchaſe a lieu- 
e tenancy, with the hopes of greater pro- 
* motion from his ſervices. In vain did he 
* ſipnalize himſelf upon every occaſion : he 
&« wanted intereſt, and was overlook'd in 
<« every preferment. His regiment was re- 
e duced : he had nothing but his half. pay 
* to maintain his family, conſiſting of my 
„ mother and three daughters. In order 
to do this, he retired into a cheap coun- 
ce try, at a great diſtance from hence, and 
* endeavoured by extraordinary frugality 
* to make both ends meet; this was barely 
« ſufficient, and we ſpared no pains to 
« ſtretch it out to render it ſo. As my fa- 
ether ſtill kept up his character, as well 
« as his circumſtances would admit, he at- 
tracted 
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« tracted the notice of a member of parlia- 
ment, who lived in the neighbourhood, 
« and who had heard my father ſpoke of. 
« He call'd at our little cottage one morn- 
« ing, and invited my father to dinner. He 
« complied with his deſire, and went ac- 
„ cordingly, and returned home to us full 
„of joy, poor man! for the gentleman had 
„ promiſed him to uſe his intereſt to pro- 
cure him full pay. This gave us all the 
« greateſt ſatisfaction, and we began to 
* reckon the days till he was to go up to 
London, with the greateſt impatience. 
“At length he went, and ſoon after wrote 
« down to my father, to inform him that 
„he was in great hopes of getting the af- 
fair done, but imagined he might be more 
«* ſucceſsful if he was upon the ſpot him- 
« ſelf. This was a ſufficient hint to induce 


„my father to go up, and reduced we | 


* were to very great ſtraits to pet 
* things proper for him. His letters to us 


for two months complained of his anxi- | 


va ety, 


. 
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<« ety, and the little proſpect there was of 


« having his hopes realized; that his living 
« in town was ſo very expenſive that he 
« intended coming down again, if he did 
cc not ſucceed very ſhortly. This was ſoon 
% followed by another letter, informing us 
& that he was taken very ill, and would be 
&« glad to ſee us about him if poſſible. My 
« dear mother could not think with any 
« patience on his being ill in a ſtrange 
& place, without money or friends; ſo ſold 
off all her goods and things in the coun- 
« try, for this was the only way ſhe had to 
« raiſe the money to bring her up to town; 
and as we were in a hurry, the perſon 
ho bought the things took advantage 
of it, and never gave us half what they 
& were worth. Our journey expended the 
« greater part of this ſum: and my 
“ poor father was ſo weak and fo low that 
<« he required the greateſt care, and that at- 
“ tendance which we were not able to pro- 


cure. Our money was ſoon ſpent, and 
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te my mother even pawn'd her cloaths, 
« Theſe did not laſt long. My father with 
« orief and anguiſh to ſee us thus reduced, 
grew worſe and worſe; his was a Lngring 

« diſorder, and he complain'd bitterly of 
« the mortification and diſtreſs he ſuffered 
« in ſeeing us thus expoſed to ſuch misfor- 
tunes. We were ſtrangers. Nobody knew 
« or would truſt us with work, or my 
„ ſiſters and I might have been able to 
«* procure ſome aſſiſtance for my father. 
„Though the lodgings we found him in 
* were very poor ones, yet as we had 
not the money to pay our rent regu- 
% larly as we uſed to do, the woman of 
« the houſe threatened to turn us out. We 
had no food to eat, and knew not where to 
„go, or what to do. I, being ſome 
* years older than my ſiſters, felt more ſe- 
* verely on my parents account than the 
* other children did, who had not a ſenſe of 
* the miſeries they endured. I knew not in 
* what manner to help them, and could 


«© not 
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<*.not {it by to ſee them periſh. Often did 
I implore the Almighty Being to inſpire 
e me with ſome thought how to procure 
<« bread for them. The beginning of laſt 
« week, I walked out in the morning very 
« early, ignorant of the town or any body 
ce init, nor did I much care where ſtrayed, 1 
for I had not eaten a morſel for two days z 
e before z nor did what I ſuffered myſelf 
« grieve me fo much, as what my parents 
« ſuffered, for I felt doubly for them. It 
« was very early and a cold froſty morning, 
“ when I ſtrolled out, dubious whether ever 
« I ſhould return or no. Our lodging was 
« in one of thoſe ſtreets that lead towards 
« the fields, and thither I directed my ſteps 
to be unobſerved in the indulgence of 
< my ſorrows, which I was obliged to ſup- 
“ preſs before my father, left I ſhould make 
him worſe. There were few people 
&« abroad, and thoſe I did meet took no 
* notice of me. I gave a vent to my griets ; 
and they were the more violent, as I had 


been 
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&« been ſo long a time prohibited from ſhew- 


ing or expreſſing them. .Every melan- 


ce choly and diſmal thought occurred to 
« me, and I was quite overwhelmed with 
« the reflection; tears ſtreamed from my 
« eyes, and I exclaimed amidſt my ſobs, 
My God, what will become of them, and 
( where will my ſorrows end ! 


« A young gentleman, whoſe name I have 
& ſince Jearned to be Benſon, followed me 
« unperceived, and hearing what I ſaid, 
* came up and ſpoke to me.” —* Young 
woman,“ ſaid he, your appearance be- 
* ſpeaks diſtreſs—I have followed you for 
* ſome time, have obſerved your actions, 
and overheard your exclamations. There 
* 15 no ſtate fo bad but it is in the power 
* of God to remedy it. I wiſh to know the 


* caule of your grief, and perhaps J may be 
* able to ſerve you.” 


“His voice was to me the voice of an 
* angel | I looked at him and ſaw, through 
66 the cloud of tears that dimmed my eyes, 

Van, I. E „ good- 
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good- nature and compaſſion, ſtrongly 
ie painted in his face. I opened x my mouth 
* to anſwer him, but could not ſpeak ; 
« my heart was too full, and I burſt out a 
« crying. He ſaw and pitied my ſorrows : 
he ſpoke the moſt ſoothing and comfort- 
« able things to me: his language was ſo 
« benevolent and ſo kind, that I could not 
« help truſting him, and told him every 
„thing as it was, though it was only by 
« queſtioning me, he prevailed on me to 
« ſatisfy him. He then told, me that he 
« ſhould wiſh to ſee my father, not that he 
&« doubted the truth of what I had ſaid, but 
* ſhould chuſe to hear this account from his 
« own mouth, and defired me to lead him 
to the place where we lodged. This was 
« impoſſible for me to do, for 1 had loſt 
„ myſelf; but I told him the name of the 
„ ſtreet, and he being as great a ſtranger 
« as I was, could not tell the way to it ei- 
„ ther. However, we turned towards the 


town, and the firſt perſon we met di- 
I e rected 


—— 
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« rected us to it. When I got to the door 
« and was going in, he ſtopped.” | 
« As your father is in ſo weak and bad 
&« a ſtate,” ſaid he, © it may affect him too 
much to ſee a ſtranger, but prepare him 
te to ſee me againſt the evening, when I 
will call upon him.; in the mean time 
there are two guineas, and get what he 
« wants, and do you be comforted my 
good girl, and attend your parents.“ 
„ ſhould have fallen on my knees at 
te his feet to thank him, if he ſeeing my ſur- 
« prize, and gueſſing at my intention, had 


* not caught me by the hand, and pre- 
* vented me.” 


Don't expoſe yourſelf in the ſtreet,” 
added he : © for I was unable to ſpeak, but 
the tears of gratitude and joy, that fell 
© plenteouſly from my eyes, ſufficiently teſ- 
* tified my feelings.” 

Don't expoſe yourſelf ; this is not all I 
* will do for you. Providence lets us ſuf- 
* fer theſe evils to try our fortitude and 
© patience, but the virtuous and good are 

E 2 never 
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never overcome by them; a ſure reward 
« attends them. I ſhall be with you at ſix 
< o'clock.” 

He left me, and for ſome time I almoſt 
« doubted of the reality of the tranſaction, 
« How to break this to the poor afflicted 
„family 1 knew not, but determined for 
c once to violate truth, and told them when 
« ] went up ſtairs, that I had toundaguinea.” 


The Lord hath ſent it to us to pre- 
« ſerye my poor babes from ſtarving,” ſaid 
my mother, who had hitherto borne all her 
woes without repining. “ Are you ſure 
« you found it,“ ſaid my father, with a 
voice that expreſſed his ſuſpicion. © I af- 
« ſured him I did; and went to get ſome 
tea, and to prepare breakfaſt, which we 
had not had for almoſt two days before.” 

Here ſhe ſtop'd, and the tears burſt into 
her eyes. My aunt took the opportunity of 
her ſilence, while ſhe was wiping them 
away, to obſerve to me, that ſhe had not 


been deceived in her opinion of him; that 
ſhe 
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ſhe always thought him a very worthy 
young man, and better than all the others 
ſhe knew. By this time, the young woman 
recovered herſelf, and deſired to continue 


her ſtory. 


hall never forget,” reſumed ſhe, © the 
joy that appeared amongſt us during our 


repaſt. We looked upon this as a preſent - 


« ſent from Heaven, to which we returned 
our ſincereſt thanks. My poor father 
* ſeemed to be reanimated by the ſatisfac- 
« tion ſo unexpected a relief had diffuſ- 
« ſed through us all. After we had finiſhed, 
che again aſked me concerning the money, 
e and finding him more compoſed, I told 
him the whole ſtory of meeting the gen- 
« tleman, for I did not then know his 
name.“ 


Ah Betſy,” ſaid he, “young gentle- 


* men don't give theſe preſents for nothing. 
Lou were handſome once, before famine 
* had worn you to the bones. Sure Betſy 


E 3 you 
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« you could not,—But I injure you, te 
doubt your goodneſs and your virtue.” 

. * You do indeed Sir,” replied I, * and 
« alſo that of the young gentleman too; 
« he will come here himſelf this evening, 
and then you may ſee him.“ 


c Will he?“ ad he, then I ſhall lacks 


12 his intentions.“ 


He came at the hour he had appointed. 

* cannot tell you all the converſation that 
paſſed, but he comforted. my father, and 
< ſaid ſo many good things to him, that he 
« declared they were of more ſervice to him 
* than the money he had given him ; for he 
« left ten guineas with my mother, and pro- 
« miſed to come and fee us again. My fa- 
« ther now began to recover daily. And 
« Mr. Benſon often called upon us, and 
e were removed into more comfortable 
e lodgings. He told my father that he had 
« no intereſt himſelf, but had ſome friends 
« whom he would apply to on his behalf. 
« My mother was deſired to go out ſome- 

| times 
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« times to take a little air after her long 
« confinement z. and one day ſhe met Mrs. 
« Smith, with whom Mr. Benſon lodges, 
« and who is a diſtant relation of hers, 
„They renewed their acquaintance; and 
„going with my mother a few days ago, 
« to return her. viſit, as we rap'd at the 
door, Mr. Benſon was coming out. Mrs. 


Smith, who obſerved us ſpeaking to him, 


was curious to know how we came ac- | 
« quainted with him; and my mother dif. 
covered the whole ſtory to her, and by 
that means ĩt came to your houſe-keeper, 
„Madam, who told you of it. But J am 


ſure Mr. Benſon would be much diſpleaſed 


« if he knew I was to tell any body; he is 
« a great friend to my father, who would 
* never forgive me if he thought it was by 
my means Mr. Benſon was affronted.“ 

This 1s the ſtory, Bell; I am tired with 
writing of it. Expect a continuation of 
this matter in my next. 


EMiLy MircouzE. 
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LE T 4K XI. 
To the ſame. 


o E VE R fear my dear,” ſaid my 


1 aunt, © I would not injure you or 
* your family ſo much as to mention a 
&« ſyllable of this affair to Mr. Benſon if it 
* would hurt you. I always took him to 
„be a very good young man. Pray, my 
« dear, what is your father's name ?” 

Bailey, Madam.” 

Bailey, Bailey,—with an e?“ 

« Yes, Madam.” 

« What countryman is your father?“ 

« A Worceſterſhire man, Madam.” 

« Then, Emily, they are ſome relations 
« of yours. Your mother was a Bailey, 
e and of Worceſterſhire. They are a very 
good family, and ſhe was a good woman 
« as ever lived. The Baileys —let me ſee—“ 

Here, my dear Bell, the good Lady ran 
on without interruption for twenty minutes 
at leaſt, and by that time ſhe had ſettled the 
genealogy 
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genealogy of the whole race, much to her 
own ſatisfaction, and to the full proof that 
we were related. This man was colonel at 
the battle of Naſeby, another was at the 
deſtruction of the Spaniſh armada, and her 
inexhauſtible memory afforded her names 
enough to run up to William the Con- 


queror, and beyond him for ought I know. 


Poor Betſy Bailey fat in aſtoniſhment at her 
learning; and I was employing my imagina- 
tion another way, thinking on the perſon 
who was the occaſion of this interview: 
Therefore you cannot expect me to retail 


my aunt's long liſt of my mother's ho- 
noured anceſtors. 


„Well my dear,” ſaid my aunt to her, 
after ſhe had expended both her breath 
and her memory, in talking of the Don 
Quixotes of the former ages; © I will 
call and ſee your father ſoon, if you 
leave me his addreſs; there is pen and 
ink, write it upon that card.“ 


E 5 0 Indeed, 
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Indeed, Madam,” replied the poor girl, 
my father will think it a very great ho- 
* nour, for he ſpeaks very often of his fa- 
emily, and ſays, that the remembrance of 
c their virtues, has fortified him in the midſt 
of his diſtreſſes, and ſupported his cou- 
rage and patience.” 

« Your father muſt be a good and an 
« honeft man, and I'll call and ſee him to- 
* morrow ; and tell him I'll do every 
thing in my power for him, and * bro- 
te ther will take care of him. 
The poor child departed with joy in her 
eountenance, but not before my aunt had 
beſtowed marks of her bounty on her, to 
which I added my mite. I muſt poſtpone 
finiſhing this epiſtle, for my father has ſent 
for me to know if I will go to Ranelagh to 
night.—I go to him. 
| SPS 

I am juſt returned from Ranelagh, Bell, 
and late as it 1s cannot forbear acquaint- 
ing you with the tranſactions of the 


evening. That odious Lady Bab !— 
We 
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We went as. appointed. My father and 
aunt, and Benſon. Sir Edward Wilming- 
ton followed us, and ſo did Filmer. Lady 
Bab ſoon ſpied us out. She faſtened 
on us, nothing could ſhake her off. Ben- 
ſon moſt particularly attracted her. She 
aſked him queſtions : ſhe ſhewed him all 


the people of faſhion : entertained him with 


a thouſand ſecret hiſtories. He liſtened with 
complacence. I thought too, he eyed her 
with pleaſure. However, I took, care to 
give him an hint, that the colour on her 
cheeks was more the effect of art than na- 
ture. In vain | attempted to ſeparate them. 
Sir Edward ſtuck to me. And that wretch 
Filmer was cloſe at my elbow. 

Lady Bab,“ ſaid I, I imagine that 
Lady is looking for you.“ 


No, no, my dear, they are my friends, 

whom I can fee every night, let me have 
the happineſs of filling up your party.” 

* Theſe are the delights of London, 

« Sir,” ſaid ſhe, © turning to the lovely 

youth, who never looked more charming 

E 6 than 
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than at that inſtant. © Pleaſures never cloy 
« here from repetition, for we have always 
variety an to give us a freſh golit 
for enjoyment,” 

« They are pleaſures, my ad that we 
„ who live in the country can have no idea 
* of, Every thing conſpires to give de- 
light, of a very refined nature. Soft mu- 
e ſick, and the preſence of the lovelieſt wo- 
men in the world. —W hat can—” 


A party croſſed between us, and I could 
hear no more, She drank tea with us. I 
dreaded to make myſelf ridiculous, yet 
could not help obſerving to her, how uneaſy 
her friends would be at her abſence. She 
took the hint, and to my mortification 
went and made an apology to them, and re- 
turned inſtantly to us. She engroſſed Ben- 
ſon totally. I had no other means of ſhew- 
ing my rage, but quarrelling with Sir Ed- 
ward, and abuſing Filmer. She ſaw and 
triumphed in my confuſion. It was too 
much to ſupport; nothing was left for me, 


but 


* * 8 1 
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but to fly from the ſcene of mortification, 
I complained of an head-ach occaſioned by 
the heat of the place, and wiſhed to go 
home, When he heard that, I ſaw or fan- 


e cied I ſaw a concern in his countenance, 
a that amply repaid the trouble J had been 
2 at in feigning myſelf ill. He enquired af- 
1+ ter my health in ſo pleaſing, fo pathetic a 


| manner, I could have wiſhed to have been 
ever thus lamented. I could not help 


d informing him 1 was better, but wiſhed to 

I be at home. But why do I flatter myſelf 
yet with what may never, I fear will never 
aſy happen? Inſenſible BenſonMuſt I break 
She through my haughty reſerve, my obſtinate 


pride, and give you thoſe opportunities of 
telling me a tale that others have watch. 
ed for years before they could obtain ? 
But if he ſhould ſtill be cold. I am tired, 
| am ſleepy. To bed, but not to reſt.— 
'Tis paſt three, Yours ever, 


EmiLy MiTcomse, ' 


— 


LETTER 
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LETTER. XII. 


To Gro BENSON, Eſq. 


T PON my ſoul, ſquire Benſon, it 
A/ won't do. The little jade has flung 
me at laſt, I thought I had her ſnug, but 
ſhe gave me ſuch a turn that I was thrown 
out fairly. 

« What have you been at now, Hil- 
* grove ?” 

„At the old —_— my boy. Nay, 
don't look grave.“ 

I can't for the blood of me be idle. As 
I am obliged to be in the country on ſome 
diſagrecable buſineſs, I think I may en- 
deavour to make the time paſs as plea- 
ſantly off my hands as may be. The con- 
ſequence was, I kicked up a little bit of 
an amour with an apothecary's daughter 
in the neighbourhood. She has ſentiments 
enough to be romantic; wit enough to be 
thought no fool; and beauty enough to be 
ſtared 


tl 
fe 
fl; 
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ſtared at in a country church, . Vain, no 
doubt, and her petite perſonne was the ob- 
ject of her admiration. She thrumed a 
little on the guittar, had but a very in- 


it Wl different voice, and yet ſang to it; fond 
ag of London, and every thing that came 
ut from it, though ſhe had never ſeen it, I 
wn was ſoon initiated in her good graces, 

One qualification ſhe had that compenſated 
Iil- for all the reſt. She was ſcarce eighteen, 


and had a plump yet delicate perſon. I 
ay, am not ſcandalizing her, becauſe ſhe 

baulked me. No, hang it, I am above 
As that, but ſhe was a pretty good piece. 
ome Upon this foundation, and really no bad 
en- one, in my opinion, I determind to go to 
lea bed to her, | 
* To marry her, I preſume.” 
it of No no— fie upon it, I had no ſuch 
thoughts. I am not half impudent enough 
for that ceremony. I praiſed her ſinging, 
flattered her perſon, became her muſic. 
alter, by which means | had many little 


oppor- 
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opportunities of toying with her. It went 
on well; her guittar was a bad one, I ſent 
for a better for her. A handſome ring be- 
comes: a fine hand that is continually ex- 
poſed to view in playing. That was not 
wanting. My friend Ovid's advice was 
alſo followed; 


Non bene conveniunt nec in una ſede morantur 
Majeſtas & Amor 


The beſt Engliſh of which is, that a fine 
fellow with a laced: coat in the country 
does not ſtand half the chance of getting a 
girl as in a plain one—therefore “laid my 
« coſtly robes aſide,” and commenced a 
fair ſiege. She received a number of pre- 
ſents from me.—Pretty expenſive faith, 
into. the bargain : and really I began to 
think, when I was capable of bribing the 
governor, the fortification would ſoon ſur- 
render. She hung aloof, and there was 
always a ne plus ultra fixed for me. Her 
coyneſs was not diſpleaſing, becauſe it run 

ſtrongly 
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ſtrongly in my head that I ſhould ſoon 
triumph over it. Depend upon it that 
they have always the faireſt play in the 
world with me. No compulſion, Hal. 
However I thought that it was high time 
to break the ice. I got madam alone, 
and began to play with her a little, but ſhe 


flew off in a tangent, and her diſcourſe 


ſavour'd ſomething of the romantic; but as 
that 1s not the language of common ſenſe, 
I have a very 
good opinion of thoſe Sparabellas and 
Lindamiras, Well, if it won't do now, 
it will another time, thought I, as. I 
mounted my horſe and rode homewards. 
] flept very contentedly, and was ſtretch- 
ing myſelf about eight in the morning, 
and making very pious reſolutions con- 
cerning this ſame damoiſelle, when lo! 
Jack brought me the following epiſtle. 


* Read (for thou canſt read) the lay. 
49. 
“As this is the laſt moment in which I 
* ſhall have a right to diſpoſe of my time 
te as 
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« as I pleaſe myſelf, I cannot: employ it 
% more agreeably than in writing to you 
« to return you thanks for the friendſhip 


„ with which you honoured me, and to 


acknowledge your kindneſs; the many 
* teſtimonies that I have received of it at 
« your hands, I ſhall. preſerve with a parti- 
« cular veneration, and whenever I ſee 


* them ſhall think of you. A young man, 


* who has long paid his addreſſes to me in 
* a manner very different from yours, now 
« waits below to conduct me to church. I 
* ſhall therefore beſtow my hand on him 
* now, as | have my heart long fance. But in 
< whatever ſtation I ſhall be, to boaſt of 
the friendſhip of Mr. Hilgrove, will. be 


E an honour to, Sir, &c.“ 


There's an epiſtle for you! not to be 
matched in the Secretary's Guide, or any 
other induſtrious compilation, for the be- 
nefit of young letter-writers. What do 
you think of it? Never did man look 
| | ſo 
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ſo like a puppy as I did on the receipt 
of it. I could not believe the reality of 
it for ſome time. However, conviction 
ſoon followed, and I have enter'd to a 
reſolution to be revenged if I can, To 
be ſure it has not the moſt promiſing aſ- 
pect to attack a woman who is fond of her 
huſband. But ſomething may fall out 
that may reinſpire my hopes. Tintend to 
go and ſee her to-morrow, laugh at myſelf 
in public, whine in private, and tell her 
ſhe might have commanded me and my 
fortune, That will make her hate her 
huſband ; ſhe can't avoid being charitable 
to me out of pure gratitude. This muſt 
be done that I may not be laughed at, 
for at preſent, to tell you the truth, I feel 
myſelf very ridiculous. But this diſap- 
pointment ſhould be a leſſon to you, and 
make you double your diligence with Miſs 
Mitcombe. What are you about, man? 
Can there be greater encouragement given 
to you than treating her lovers ill before 


your 
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your face. Is it not in plain Engliſh ſay- 
ing, © I would not ſerve you fo if you 
« were in the ſame fituation,”” As for 
your being fond of her I have not the 
leaſt doubt of it, but you cannot pluck up 
a ſprrit to tell her ſo. I'll ſhew you a 
pattern of what a man ſhould do in a ſhort 
time, Before three months are at an end 
if I don't give a better account of my 
dame, 


Why then let me paſs 
For a fool and an aſs. 


A chace of a fox only, from the length and 
continuance of it, is infinitely more amuſing 
than running down a poor quiet hare, 

though the former animal is not worth 
three farthings. I'Il ſhew you generalſhip. 
Adieu, and believe me yours 


James HilGRove. 


LETTER 
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To Mrs. ADDERLEY. 


Am more diſtreſs'd than ever, my dear 

Bell; ſomething muſt be done, or I 
ſhall loſe Benſon. Lady Bab will have 
him. But to give you a regular account 
of matters. My aunt went to ſee Captain 
Bailey, as ſhe calls him, according to her 
promiſe, At her return ſhe was all in 
raptures. 

„Well, my dear Emily,” ſaid ſhe, 
ſeating herſelf by me, « ] have been to ſee 
Captain Bailey, and really think him a 
«* ſenſible, genteel man. I aſſure you he 
« js of a very good family, and of the 
<« ſame Baileys that I mentioned. But he 


« ſpeaks of Mr. Benſon as of an angel.“ 


<« It is not ſo much,” ſaid he to me, 
% for the ſums he has advanced me, which 
ce are conſiderable, or relieving me thereby 
from very imminent diſtreſſes; as for the 
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« manner in which he has done it, that I 
% am obliged to him; he has given me 
e ſuch friendly advice, ſuch good counſel, 
* and has behaved ſo kindly to me, that 
« he has doubled all his favours by his 
&* mode of conferring them. He has the 
* beſt heart, and the handſomeſt perſon of 
« any man 1 ever knew.“ 


« We hada long converſation about him, | 
& and his virtues are very extraordinary for a 
&« young man of this age; but I had always 
% good opinion of him for his regard to 
e the wiſdom of the ancients. I have pro- 
«© miſed the Captain to ſpeak to my brother 
& about him, and am ſure if he can do any 
thing for him he will. Sir Thomas Mit- 
Mm combe ſhould have intereſtenough to pro- 
„cure him a commiſſion. No ſtone ſhall be 
left unturn'd to do it, though I ſhould be 
* obliged to ſolicit for it myſelf.” 
My aunt's good-nature and zeal for this 
unfortunate gentleman, will not reſt till ſhe 
has procured him ſome eſtabliſhment. My 
| father 
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father was out when ſhe return'd, ſo that ſhe 
was obliged to wait for his coming home to 
dinner before fhe could urge her ſuit, which 
ſhe did ſo effectually, that he promiſed to 
exert himſelf in his behalf. This gave my 
aunt great joy, and pleaſed me fo much to 
think that we ſhould be able to complete 
Mr. Benſon's liberality and good deſigns, 
that I bore with patience a meſfage from 
Lady Bab, enquiring after my health, and 
if able to fee company, and diſengaged, ſhe - 
would come and ſpend the evening with me. 
I was determined to ſee her, and ſhe came: 
Profeſſions of inviolable friendſhip, that I 
knew how to eſteem very well, were not 
ſpared, I ſaw the hour in which it was 
uſual for Mr. Benſon to call paſs by, 
with a great deal of pleaſure. She ſaid 
very little of him, and 1 took care not to 
lead on the converſation: however, my 
aunt could ſcarcely reſtrain herſelf when 
ſhe heard. his name mentioned. I never 
ſaw Lady Bab ſo grave, ſo ſentimental, or 


ſo 
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fo pleaſing. This muſt be confeſs'd, pain- 
ful as it is to me, but I was truly rejoiced 
at Benſon's abſence. She had laid herſelf 
out to chance that night. She ſpoke of 
a little party that ſhe was to have in a few 
nights, and hoped for our company, which 
we promiſed her, and ſhe departed. Cards 
were received, and laſt night was fixed for 
the party. Benſon came and informed us 
of the invitation he had from Lady Bab 
Arnold. He aſked if we went ; and find- 
ing that we were to be of the company, 
entreated permiſſion to go along with us, 
This was readily granted, for my aunt's 
fondneſs for him ſeems to encreaſe ever 
ſince this diſcovery, At the hour ap- 
pointed Benſon came to eſcorte us. How 
was he alter'd ! His dreſs was elegant; 
a light blue neatly embroider'd with ſilver, 
nothing flaring or foppiſh about him, yet 
ſo eaſy was he, that no one ever ſeemed 
better qualified to be a beau than him, 
though he avoided any thing that might 

give 
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give him that character. His fine ſhape 
was ſhewn by the tambour waiſtcoat he 
wore, His whole appearance was irriſiſti- 
ble. But I could not help feeling a ſecret 
pang when I reflected that it was to com- 
pliment Lady Bab he had thus altered his 
mode of dreſſing. 

„ I ſee, Mr. Benſon, you can, if you 
6 pleaſe, wear faſhionable cloaths, and de- 
e viate from your cuſtoms.“ 
_ « Your deſire, Miſs Mitcombe, firſt in- 
& Juced me to do it.” 
Lou are grown a flatterer too as well 
6 ag a bead. Py 11 
Don't miſapprehend me, for I mean 
& nothing leſs. You pointed out to me 
de the abſurdity of being particular, and I 
« will endeavour to avoid it.“ 


By t this time we were informed the coach 
waited at the door, and we all ſet off 
There was the greater part of the com- 
pany aſſembled before our arrival. Their 
eyes were inſtantly turned upon us, The 

Vor. I, F baſhful 
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baſhful timidity of Benſon heightened the 
beauty of his appearance, and rendered 
him more attractive. We were ſoon hud- 
dled among the crowd, and in a ſhort time 
we went to cards. Mr. Benſon never 
plays. Lady Bab did not chuſe to ſit 
down to any table, but under pretence of 
taking care of the company, kept herſelf 
diſengaged for the ſole purpoſe of attach- 
ing herfelf to Benſon. I ſaw through the 
deſign, and you may ſuppoſe could not 
command my attention to what I was 
about. When they laughed or ſpoke a 
little louder than ordinary, my eyes turned 
involuntarily to that part of the room where 
they were, The odious Sir Edward wag 
placed at the ſame table with me too, and, 
no doubt, obſerved my uneaſineſs, and 
inward diſturbance. He gave me an hint 
of it, by telling me I was not ſo keen 
as uſual, and that he expected to make 
up by that night's play his former lofings 
| to 
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to me. I told him he was very welcome 
if he could. 

74 thought,” replied he, © the pleaſure 
6 of winning at cards was one of the 
« oreateſt a lady could experience ; what 
can be put in competition with it, to 
* make it thus neglected and deſpited ?” 
I ſhewed him by my looks, that this 
fatirical' ſpeech was not conſidered in the 
light of a compliment. The pool was 
finiſhed. I reſigned my ſeat to a lady 
who had expreſſed a deſire of playing, 
and retired under pretence of an headach. 
Lady Bab was by this time in cloſe con- 
ference with Mr. Benſon; and I cannot 
help telling you, that it was a ſingular 
pleaſure to me to diſturb them. My pre- 
ſence chagrined her, though he did not 
appear at all affected by it either one 
way or another. His converſation was 
as eaſy and polite as uſual. Nothing 
could make me reconcile this proceeding 


to myſelf, but the knowledge I have of 


F'3 Lady 
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Lady Bab's fondneſs for ſeducing the 
lovers of her acquaintance, and ſhackling 
them with her own chains. This 1 can- 
not bear. Though Mr. Benſon has not ap- 
peared in that light to me, or eyer ad- 
dreſſed me in chat ſtile, yet 1 am apt to 
imagine he has ſome ſuch intention: "He 
ſhall not want encouragement from me, 
nor did 1 fail to give him ſome hints as 
we were going home, that if he has any 
ſenſe, he muſt ſurely take. Ah Bell, how 
am I fallen, how altered, who am obliged 
to make advances in my turn. It is a 
mortifying reflection. But every thing is 
tolerable and commendable that will ſerve 
to prevent Lady Bab from enticing him 
r. Why don't you write to me? 
* Your's | 
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To JAuzs HIL CROVI, Eſquire, 


Congratulate you; my dear Hilgrove, 
1 on what you ſtile a diſappointment, 
with great ſincerity and real joy. Hap- 
py to think that the man, I call my 
friend has eſcaped the , commiſſion of an 
action that muſt render two people mi- 
ſerable. I commend the prudence and 
virtue of the girl, and to return your 
ths from Ovid, think with. him: 


- Neque lex æquior wa ad 
Quam neeis artificis arte pub "fn. © 


The cifts you ward: tb: bribe her with, 
were the propereſt fellows to make her 
huſbands. I really .ſhould join them in 
the laugh againſt you were I in the neigh- 
bourhood, However, be comforted, the 
loſs you have ſuſtained will make you 
leſs ſanguine another time, and the ri- 
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dicule you have ſuſtained upon this oc- 
caſion will teach you not to throw your- 
ſelf -in the way of any future diſappoint- 
ment cf the like kind. May it teach 
you wiſdom, and learn you the golden 
rule of doing as you would be done by. 
Had you a daughter, and were 1n the 
ſtation of that humble apothecary, how 
ſhould you like to have her preſent fame, 
and future welfare both deſtroyed by a 
libidinous young fellow, who has four 


102 


thouſand a year, and to whom it ſhould 


ſeem Providence had only been bounti- 
ful in giving him fortune, ſenſe, and a 
good. perſon, that he might do more miſ- 
chief amongſt mankind? Let theſe. re- 
monſtrances, and the ſhame you feel from 
a conviction of having done wrong, that 
falſe ſhame which even now torments you, 
have an effect upon your conduct; and 
abſtain henceforward from ſeducing in- 


- NOCENCE, 
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Mr. Aſgill has a great knowledge of 
the world, of men and manners, more 
than of books, which he conſults but little. 


« Half of them,” he ſays, © are written 
« by men who have only the theory to 
argue from, which muſt be very fine, 
« I allow, if the practice did not con- 
e tradict them every hour of the day.” 


He is extremely ſevere, but thoſe who 
are uſed to him do not regard his ſatire 
much. He procecds upon very juſt and 
virtuous principles, and his whole deſire 
and ſtudy is to praiſe deſert, by conſtantly 
oppoſing it to the folly, foppery, or vice 
of the age. But however good his inten- 
tions may be, this is too delicate an æra to 
be laſh'd into the practice or love of vir- 
tue. The fatiriſts who wrote at the firſt 
corruption of the Roman manners, uſed 
a laudable ſeverity. So great a change 
aſtoniſhed them, and contraſting the 
crimes then hourly practiſed, with their 
former innocence and purity, ſufficiently 
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juſtified! them in the acrimony of their 
expreſſions, Whether Mr. Aſgil's hatred 
of folly and vice proceeds from love of 
virtue or no, is yet a ſecret to me; or 
whether it proceeds from the natural ma- 
levolence of his heart, though I hope, 
and am inclined to think the former. A 
man who is eternally expoling our de- 
formities, cannot be an agreeable or pleaſ- 
ing companion. The perſon who flatters us 
15, nevertheleſs, much more deſtructive, and 
ſhould be more carefully avoided. I con- 
feſs that I am not happy in his preſence, 


not fearing for myſelf; on the contrary, 
glad to meet due correction, I ſhould 


kiſs the rod. But it is diſagreeable to 


me to hear him humble others ſo much 
as he does. Not that. he affects him- 


ſelf any ſuperiority, but the, generality of 
young people ſhun him; yet there is ſuch 
a mixture of ſenſe and oddity in his diſ- 
courſe, that I would forgive him were 
he to aſſail me, for the ſatisfaction of 

hearing 
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| 1 1 Auer his remarks. I cannot 
help. lect retly 1 with ng hath he was acquainted 
with Your adventure, and chat you were 
to dome in his way. I ſhould indulge 
an i -natured_ pleaſure | in the reflections 
he would make 1 upo the occaſion, Our 
fige la ies and les are as much 
afraid of him as of an heavy ſhower of 
rain, they get out of his way as faſt as 
they can, for which reaſon he ſeldom miſſes 
any opportunity that offers; but when: 
he and I are left alone, 1 don't know how it 
is, 'but we converſe. very ſociably. With- 
out looking on Miſs Mitcombe as the 
daughter of a baronet, and regarding her 
being entitled to a very good fortune as 
I ſuppoſe, I ſhould like her. Her po- 
liteneſs and attention to me grow more 
pleaſing every day, and I believe a ceſ- 
ſation of them would render me uneaſy. 
I have not the leaſt cauſe to fear it, and 
might J indulge my vanity, ſhould ſup- 
poſe that my confeſſing the effect her 
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charms have upon me would not be dif- 


pleaſing; yet that 1 have not done, nor 
can I prevail upon myſelf to do it, till 


I ſhall be better acquainted with her diſpo- 
ſition and temper. You will tell me that 
my affection for her is not very great, 
when I go to make ſuch a ſcrutiny. But 
if I am to be happy with a wife, I muſt 
ſatisfy myſelf in every particular. A wo- 


man, when ſhe is married, will hardly 


at once forſake thoſe paths, which were 
ſo pleaſing to her in a ftate of celibacy. 
The coquette, as a maiden, is not half fo 
deteſtable a character as a wife that en- 
tertains lovers and gives them hopes; yet 
ſuch things are to be ſeen here that I 


could not bear, though I hope my pa- 


tience is equal to moſt accidents that be- 


fall me. Miſs Mitcombe is a gentcel, a 
ſenſible, a lovely girl. Thus ſhe appears 


to me, and my heart at this moment 
bears teſtimony to the truth of this cha- 


rater; but what her private ſentiments 


may 
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may be I know not, yet on them the 
foundation of my =o option of her 
reſts. 


Since my laſt to you, I have got the 
acquaintance of a woman of quality and 
faſhion, the ſiſter of the Earl of B 


through the means of the Mitcombe 


family. As a kind of appendage to it, 
in which light I am principally reſpected, 
1 ſuppoſe, I was aſked to a route her 


ladyſhip had a few nights ago. There I 
ſaw many well-dreſſed people of both 


ſexes; but their manners. and characters 


I had. but little liberty and opportunity 
of examining, for play was the. buſineſs 
of the whole aſſembly, except Lady Bab 
and myſelf. She did not chuſe to en- 
gage herſelf, that ſhe might pay more 
attention to her gueſts :: and I never play. 
We chatted together for a long time, and 


her ladyſhip gave me the hiſtory. of moſt 


of her company, with a great deal: of wit 


and lively ſeverity. Miſs. Mitcombe at 


F 6 laſt. 
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laſt joined us, having quitted her party, 
and then the converſation. became gene- 
ral, and Lady Bab Hoſt her vivacity, I 
have ſince been conſidering with myſelf, 
whether it might not be of ſingular ſer- 
vice 'to ſtrangers, ſuch as I am, to have 
a perſon, well verſed in the hiſtories of 
the companies they go into, to aſſiſt them, 
much in the ſame manner as the can- 
didates among the Romans for places had 
each a nomenclator to prompt him in call- 
ing the citizens, his electors, by their par- 
ticular names. A man then would be 
enabled to chuſe his companions by their 
merit, and not run the riſque of being 
deceived, or impoſed upon by pretences. 
It might be difficult to find out ſuch a 
perſon free from prejudice, and it would 
aggravate the misfortune if one was to 
be deceived by the perſon he repoſes a 
confidence in; that I ſhall never expe- 
rience from you, bad as you are, I pray 
; 1 for 
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for your reformation, and remain vour 8. 
truly, 


Groner BznsoN, 


2 2 2 — — — — ; 


| LETTER V. 
"To Mrs. ApozzpEey. * 15 


E have not been without our ſhare 
in the re- eſtabliſnment of Captain 
Bailey. Mr. Benſon has had the pleaſure 
of ſeeing his de fire of reſtoring him grati- 
fied, without putting him to that expence, 
which J am afraid his fortune will not bear, 
for I imagine it is but a ſmall one. My 
aunt had prevailed with my father, who 
is very fond of her, to make uſe of his in- 
tereſt to procure Mr. Bailey a commiſſion. 
He gave her hopes that he ſhould be able 
to ſucceed, but this ſhe concealed from the 
Captain; as not being willing to flatter 
him with the hopes of preferment, which at 

laſt he might be diſappointed in. She viſited 


him 
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him nevertheleſs, but always charged him 
to conceal his knowledge of her and- our 
family from Mr. Benſon, who conſtantly 
called on him, and contributed very largely 
to their ſupport, but in ſuch a manner as 
made the gbligation double. He had been 
contriving means of ſettling Mr. Bailey in 
the country, 1 ſuppoſe upon his own eſtate, 
and had told him he was afraid that his in- 
tereſt was not ſufficient to procure him a 
re- eſtabliſnment in the army, but that it 
might be in his power ſome day or another; 
in the mean time, that his family could be 
maintained much cheaper in the country. 
The Captain had therefore prepared himſelf 
to quit the town whenever his friend ſhould 
-appoint, and was reſolved to be directed by 
him; for he was as much beloved by the 
whole family, as if he had been their neareſt 
relation. Juſt as all his hopes were extin- 
guiſhed, my father informed my aunt that 
he had procured a company for her friend. 


Nothing could be more agreeable to the 
good 


— 
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"good lady. She Propoſed to alk him to 


dinner the next Grd and to have Mr. Ben- 
ſon preſent, infotrtilt ng my father at the 


ſame time of the part he had ated. He 
conlented, and my aunt went to invite the 


Captain, giving him notice that ſhe had in- 
tereſted het brother in his favour, and that 


he had the greateſt reaſon to expect the 


moſt favourable turn in his affairs. The 
poor gentleman was extremely overjoyed, 


2 Aer to be there. He accordingly 


e; and as we were talking to him, Mr. 
Aſi entered. You know him very well, 
our door is never ſhut to him, though we 
were denied to every body elfe. Our con- 
verſation turned upon Mr. Benſon. 


“Aye, that young fellow,” ſaid Aſqill, 

* has leſs of the fool about him than any of 
e the puppies I ſee here. But I ſuppoſe he 
« is more artful than they are, and conceals 
more vices under that ſimple appearance, 
e while the others glory in a public diſplay 
Sol their iniquities.” 

l be- 
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„u are, b, yncharicable hon. every 
. « ocealion Mr, Aſgill,”. laid, my, aunt, 
< that no one can gain. youn good word... 

« What,” replied he, (have I.ngt been 
« * praiſing him? Sure it is a. negative 
merit ch Be, lee of, fol than his. nejigh- 
1 bours,, And, it, is 4 greater. ſign of his 

6 < ſenſe to, conceal. his defects. I am ſure 
« Emily thinks him a fool; for L ſuppoſe 
« he has not been flattering her.” 


Tam ſure this ſpeech called all my blood 
up in my face,. and I ſhould have replied 
tartly, had, not. the e entrance of my father 
with Mr. Benſon prevented me. My aunt 
introduced Captain Bailey to my father, 

| In the n mean time, I enjoyed the ſurprize 
_ thas 
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that was ſo viſible in Mr. Benſon' 8 counte- 
nance, on ſeeing Mr. Bailey. 


« You have ſeen this gentleman before 
now Mr. Benſon,” ſaid my aunt. 

<« I have had that pleaſure,” returned he, 
with ſome confuſion.” 


The .converſation became general, 1. 
did not laſt long, as dinner was ready. 
Though Mr. Benſon did not know the 
good fortune that awaited the Captain, yet 
he ſeemed pleaſed to ſee him appear in a 
manner ſuitable to his former rank in life. 
The Captain who could not help forming 
ſome hopes, though he knew not of what 
nature, ſat in an anxious and diſagreeable 
ſtate of expectation. At length the cloth 
was removed, and my father addreſſed Mr. 
Bailey. 

„My ſiſter, Sir, has done me the plea- 
60 © ſure of introducing me to you, and, by 
ce that means has given me an opportunity 
of being perſonally convinced, that your 
* merits exceed her account of them, I muſt 
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alſo look upon you as allied to our fa- 
emily, for my late wife was of your name, 
< and from the ſame part of the country. 
Not more upon this, than the former ac- 
count; I think myſelf bound to do every 


thing in my power to ſerve you. I have 
-< happily ſucceeded.” | 


Joy and tumultuous pleaſure ruſhed into 
the Captain's face, he endeavoured to ſpeak 
but could not. Mr. Benſon knew no 
what to make of this matter, and fat alſo 
filent. My poor aunt partook of all their 


ſenſations. Sir Thomas proceeded. 


„ had a favourable opportunity of lay- 
« ing your merits before his Majeſty, and 
he has been pleaſed to order you prefer- 


© ment: there is now in confequence of it, 


* a company at your ſervice, and your 
„ commiſſion is ready at the War Office. 
Now permit me, Captain, to wiſh you 
« joy, and drink your health and ſucceſs to 
you.“ 


Tbe 


ſtreſs; and as far as his abilities rendered 
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The Captain ſtammered out ſome in- 
articulate acknowledgements. But had 
you ſeen Benſon, you would have con- 
cluded from the expreſſion of his coun- 
tenance, that he was the perſon on whom 
the obligation was conferred. - His face 
indicated his pleaſure. He joined the 
company in congratulating the Captain, 
who begged leave to retire, and to have- 
permiſſion to wait on my father next day, 
when he ſhould be more capable of expreſ- 
ſing his gratitude, and the obligation he 
was under to him. My father and Aſgill 
went out ſoon after, and leſt Mr. Benſon 
with us, whom we preſſed to ſtay tea. He 
conſented, and my aunt could not miſs the 
opportunity of praiſing his conduct, and 
letting him know ſhe was perfectly ae- 


quainted with his whole behaviour to the 


Captain's family. His confuſion was very 


great, and his whole reply was, that he con- 


ſidered it as his duty to aſſiſt merit in di- 


him 
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bim capable to perform 1 it, he did ſo; and 


that there was. nothing, more in the tranſ- 


action than what was incumbent on him. 
My aunt commended. his modeſty, and 
went out of the room. As this, affair was 
the moſt recent, on which ſome converſa- 
ſation. might be framed, and as we were 
alone, J thought: that might be the ſubje& 
of our diſcourſe as. well as, any thing elle. 

Indeed, I am very happy that my fa- 
ther ſucceeded in his application for Cap- 
* tain: Bailey. It would: have given me 


great concern if he had not. But even if 
he had not, there: was a deſign on foot to 


F haye taken care of him and his family, 
until ſomething could, be done for him. 
He looked at me agentively tor Ae 

moments. % 5 . vor 

2% If:any: thing cats add to Miſs Mi- 

” combe!s-perfectians}” ſaid. he, & it is the 


K exerciſe of benevolence. But that will ren- 


you more amiable ; and: what heart ſhall 


be able to withſtand the power of ſuch 
united charms ?” . 


* You 
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Tou have 92 the art of flattery 
$ ſince you came to London, Mr. Benſon. 4 
Nc,“ ſaid he, taking me by the hand, 
I ſay nothing but what is conſiſtent with 
the ſtricteſt truth, and which | at this 

cc moment my „ ban el 3 Dol 4M 

My.: aunt entered and Apen this in 
tereſting converſation. Ten minutes Fr 
ſence would have led to-a moſt important 
diſcovery. However, thou gr Rave miſſed 
it now, I expect to hear it from him 
very ſoon, I am ſatisfled that m my eyes 
have not loſt their fire, #64 that The cold, 
the frozen heart of the ihfenfible Benſon 1 
warmed by them. Cbhgratülate the, Bell. 
Ah, if you could have feen his fate; if you 
could have read the thouſatd 'tenderithings 
his eyes told me in that moment; you 
would but I am glad you did not, for I 
ſhould have met a rival in my friend. — 1 
my dear Bell. Expect that my next ſhall 
acquaint you of his dying at my feet. 
Thane truly, 
Em. Mircouzx. 
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„% AN. -. 
"To Janzs Hizcrxove, Eſq. 


Fear that your predictions will be ful- 

filled at laſt, and that I ſhall become 
what you have propheſied, the ſlave of Miſs 
Mitcombe. I find how dangerous it is to 
frequent the ſociety of a lovely woman. 
How irreſiſtible her ſmiles! How flatter- 
ing the little partialities ſhe ſhews you! 
But when a goodneſs of heart and tender- 
neſs. of diſpoſition, join the engaging, the 
bewitching form, there is no eſcaping. An 
acquaintance: with Miſs Mitcombe, has diſ- 
covered thoſe latent virtues, which- when 
known and ſeen muſt ſtamp worth, eternal 
worth! ineſtimable value on her character 


he caſket, when to outward ſhew 
The workman's art is ſeen, 
Is doubly valu'd, when we know 


It holds a gem within, 


Thar 


hat 
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That gem 1 have diſcovered in Miſs Mit- 
combe.— An heart alive to every ſenſation 
of pity, humanity, and benevolence.— An 
accident too long to relate to you in this, 
has afforded me an opportunity of learning 
her ſentiments. On the diſcovery, my 
heart, which accords with every ſtring that 
utters ſuch ſounds, firſt knew the tendereſt 
feelings. I beheld her with rapture, and my 
tongue had almoſt informed her of the paſ- 
ſion my overflowing heart was then firſt 
ſuſceptible of. The entrance of her aunt 
put a ſtop to it, but ſhe heard enough to 
make her ſenſible that I had more to ſay, 
and if 1 can gueſs from the few words 1 
uttered, a declaration of my ſentiments 
would not have been unfavourably re- 
ceived. I am determined now to open my 
mind to her, as I ſhall every day receive 
further inſight into her notions and man- 
ners. 


* © & 


I had written thus far, when 1 was ſut- 
prized by a viſit from Mr. Afgill, It was 
a rainy 
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a rainy morning, and I fat down to write to 
you, while my breakfaſt was preparing. 
After paying him the uſval compliments, 
which he received and returned with more 
civility than. common, I alked him if he 
bad breakfaſted. W fancy, > Va 
No,“ ſaid he, 4 1 came to break 
8 111i 
We! efteem it a 3 1 am obliged 

* to you for your company.” 5 
So you may; for there een 
« whotn 1 would be at the trouble of going 
ce to ſee. But I ſuppoſe L plague you: 
« You would rather I had ſtayed away, or 
* elſe you would not have paid me that un- 

e meaning compliment.“ 

On my word 8 4 _ as 
80 meant.” 

«6. There are forty fellows that: wk ra- 
cc ther ſee an ague than me. They ſhut 


Le their doors againſt me. And only becauſe 


« I tell them truth. There's that gilded 


« bug F imer hates me worſe than the ſmell 
« of 
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ce of tobacco ſmoke, only becauſe I make 
free with his follies.“ 

« I promiſe you Mr. Aſgill, you ſhall 
never find my doors ſhut againſt you. 
« You are ever welcome to me, and when 
&« I do any thing that ſhall merit your cor- 
« rection, ſpare me not.” 


% Humph, that is as much as to ſay, you 
<« are faultleſs. That's vanity, Groſs va- 
* nity, and ſhould be checked in its growth. 
„ Depend upon it, I'll not be ſparing in 
my cenſures.“ 

„ Depend upon it, I'll take them in good 
P 

« That's all I want, You will find the 
e dreaded ſeverity abate by that means. 
© And it is the want of that in others makes 
me ſo much ſhuned and feared. Yet the 
« fine ladies and fine gentlemen ſhould uſe 
© me as they do their magnifying glaſſes, 
by which they find worms in their noſcs, 
and ſqueeze them out. When 1 exag- 
« oerate a fault, they ſhould be no more 

Vol. I. G angry 
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angry with me than with the glaſs, but 


correct it. We ſhould neither of us re- 
* flect objects that ceaſed to exiſt.” | 
Four intention may be good Sir, but 
e mankind muſt be treated with more le- 
4e nity, they will not bear to have their 
a faults told them in that manner.” a 
Les, but they will continue in the ex- 
* erciſe of folly, and hear that others ſnould 
« ſpeak of them behind their backs as free- 
&* ly as they pleaſe, and they in their turns 


« treat their abſent acquaintances with the 
<* ſame familiarity ; and Iwhoonly tell them 


to their faces, with a deſire of doing them 
„ good, what all the world ſays of them, 

cc am branded with a thouſand names, and 

“ almoſt univerſally deteſted; while my 

age only ſecures me from being run 

„ through the body, or having my throat 

„cut by ſome hot-headed fool, 


* Who ſleeps on nettles till he kills his man, 


1 
See Johnſon's Satire, &c. — 
4 . 
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for declaring openly how troubleſome he 
« is, While all the reſt of his acquaintances. 
“thinking juſt as I do, ſlander him in pri- 
&« vate, and are eſteemed by him.” 


„ Then you ſhould let him go on his. 
% own way.” 

*« And ſee him burſt like an overloaded 
6 gun, and wound and maim the harmleſs 
“people, that may unfortunately happen 
eto ſurround him. I have ſeen thoſe fel- 
% lows fall upon modeſty and innocence, 
and worry them worſe than the dogs do a 
bull tied to a ſtake. My ſpleen has riſen, 
and I have taken them off their prey, 
« at my own expence. But this it is, that 
e has earned me the appellation of ill- na- 
“ ture, and being a Cynic.” 


There is a peculiar aſperity in your re- 
% flections, that not only thoſe that ſmart 
e from them, but thoſe who may reaſonably 
* expect to ſhare the cenſure of them, all 
join againſt you. I cannot help ſaying, 

G 2 that 
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e that nothing appears ſo diſguſting as 
e truths unſeaſonably told.“ 

« Whom do J offend—the good and the 
* worthy? no. I may ſay as I think in 
many things with Pope, | 


Curs'd be the verſe how well ſo &er it flow, 
That ſerves to make one honeſt man my foe. 


« And as 1 don't ſet up for a profeſſed wit, 
« I can ſpare my friend, and loſe my joke.“ 


« But it appears that you can have but 
<« ſew friends.” 


& You miſtake, young man, I have 
„ ſome, and they know me, and they 
vill confeſs that I have done them ſome 
* good, for all men are not incorrigible ; 
„and let me aſſure you that nothing but 
« the conſcious knowledge of ſome. good 
„J have done, and the hope that I may 
do more, prevents my retiring from a 
« world I hate, and the ſociety of a ſet 
of men whom I deſpiſe.” 


« T ſhould 
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„ ſhould imagine that people would 


ebe ſo much on their guard, before a man 
ce who ſets up for a profeſſed cenſor, that 
« you would never be able to come at the 
« knowledge of their character.“ 

* You know not the world. The love 
« of ſcandal, and depreciating the cha- 
« racters of others to exalt their own, is 
e predominant. Both ſides give me in- 
„formation, with the hope of having 
« their favourite inclinations gratified. But 
they are generally diſappointed, and the 
« ſatire returns upon themſelves. But I 
&« alſo hear good ſometimes, and your be- 
« haviour to Captain Bailey's family (a 
matter not worth relating here) has not 
« eſcaped me. I ſuppoſe ſome deſign up- 
« on the daughter influenced your con- 
duct. She is really a pretty girl, and 
„ ſpoke of you in the higheſt terms of ap- 
« plauſe.” 75 


« Did ſhe?“ 


G 3 wt {7 
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« Yes; and think you have no bad fan- 
*© cy. She is a pretty innocent, worth the 
« debauching—” | 

] am ſorry that you have ſuch an opi- 
% nion of either her or me. However, I 
forgive it, and your knowledge of the 
&« iniquity of the world will bear excuſe 
for your thinking ſo; but our innocence 
will convince you to the contrary.” 

« Few young men prove themſelves ſo 
« difintereſted. However, I am inclined 
eto believe you: another circumſtance 
« which will prove my good opinion of 
ce you, I will admit you to my confidence, 
* and inform you, that though you do 
« not deſign any ſuch thing, a friend of 
1 yours does.“ 
Aye, who can be a friend of mine, 
t and harbour ſuch a villainous deſign ?” 
One that ſhall not go untold of it; 
ce one who conceives the virgin charms of 
ee the daughter ſhould recompenſe the ſer- 


« vice he has done the father“ 
Poe hg © 1 * You 
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« You cannot mean Sir Thomas Mit- 
* combe !” 

] do, indeed; but he ſhall not eſcape 
« me. We went to ſee the Captain yeſter- 
8 day, for Sir Thomas took me with him, 
* as I had been preſent at the former 
« tranſaftions. His eyes were rivetted on 
« the girl all the time he was there, and 
«© he never ceaſed talking of her when he 
% came away. I believe he conſiders her 
«as a tidbit, But I will ſet his teeth an 
edge before he mumbles her.” 

„ Perhaps, Mr. Aſgill, you may not 
have ſufficient reaſons to think that Sir 
“Thomas would be guilty of ſuch inju— 
« ſtice, if they are only founded upon his 
« talking of her in that manner.” 

know him very well, he cannot diſ- 
* guiſe his thoughts from me, and to 
mend the matter he expects me to be 
“his convenient friend. However, you 
* may go and tell him if you pleaſe, for 


I ſhall,” 
G 4 « Then 
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«© Then there is no occaſion for my tak- 
« ing vour office out of your hands.” 

% No, nor you would not chuſe to of- 
te fend the father of Emily Mucombe. N 

« How Sir!“ | 

Fou need not be angry, or n 
(I ſuppole my confuſion was too viſible to 
eſcape his penetrating eye.) © A fine girl, 
« with a fine fortune is by no means a 
« deſpicable thing; and it is to be ima- 
e gined that your vanity has not been a- 
« ſleep all this time, and neglected to ſee 
« what all the reſt of the world perceived 
« plainly enough, that ſhe either had, or 
« wanted to have a new lover in you; and 
« as you ere a {mock-faced hale youth, 
« ſaw that you were not diſpleaſing to her, 
* and ſo— 

Stop, Sir, ſtop. Never did I de- 
* clare my ſelf a particular admirer of Miſs 
« Mitcombe. The friendſhip the family 
* profeſs for me, is the cauſe of my being 
„ ſo frequently at Sir Thomas's houſe, but 


„ ſhall 
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« F-ſhall abſent myſelf. if * world talks 
« thus?! + 
“ Why? If ſhe likes you, and her fa- 
ether does not think ill of it, why ſhould 
« you not mend your fortune by tacking 
“ her's to it.“ 
It is a ſubject I have never thought 
upon.“ 
“ Well, well, I ſhall. come and break - 

e faſt with you ſoon again.” 
This converſation has finiſhed the paper, 
and the writing of it has tired me. There-- 
fore farewell.. | 


GEORGE BENSON. 
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To the ſame. 


J is the friendſhip of ſuch a man as Aſ- 

. eill I want, One who has a thorough 
knowledge of the world, and will help 
G 5 me 
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me to make thoſe remarks which, un- 
aſſiſted; might eſcape me. He has made 
the firſt advances towards an intimacy 
which I ſhall induftriouſly cultivate, This 
converſation with him ſerved to open my 
eyes, and confirm opinions and hopes I had 
ſcarcely began to entertain before. He 
tells me the world ſees it; he has heard it 
ſaid ſo without doubt. This circumſtance 
more than any. other would make me wiſh 
to know whether a tender of my heart 
would be acceptable to her, I confeſs that 
I feel myſelt happier in her preſence than 
when away from her; that I am uneaſy 
till I ſce her; but though I have been in 
her company three times ſince I wrote to 
you before, no opportunity has offered in 
which 1 might open my heart to her. She 
ſteals more upon me every hour; ſhe look- 


ed like an angel laſt night. There was a 


large company at Sir Thomas's, but Emily 
eclipſed them all. Why had I no eyes for 
her charms till this moment, when ſhe 


ſeeins 
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ſeems to challenge my regard? WhileI 
blame and accuſe my own blindneſs, her 
beauties burſt upon me with a double 
force. I wait but for a favourable mo- 
ment to declare to her, that I cannot avoid 
paying that tribute. to her merit which it 
deſerves. I dined yeſterday at her fa- 
ther's, with ſome friends, among whom 
was Aſgill ſevere as uſual. One of the 
company happened to mention a recent. 
circumſtance of a gentleman's breaking 
through the laws of hoſpitality and friend- 
ſhip, in ſeducing the wife of his hoſt and 
acquaintance; whoſe politeneſs, and an in- 
vitation to his houſe afforded him the op- 
portunity of perpetrating his infamous de- 
lien: the action was univerſally condemn- 
ed. One obſerved, in the language of 
Shakeſpeare, it was 


as bad N 
As kill a king, and marry with his brother. 


3 Or 


6 
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„Or rather,” replied Aſgill, © as do 
« ing a piece of ſervice to the father, in or- 
< der to debauch his daughter.” 

Nobody preſent knew to what this 
ſpeech alluded, but the parties concerned, 
I looked at Sir Thomas, and found con- 
fuſion viſible in his face; but as the con- 
verſation ſuſfered no interruption by Afſ- 
eils remark, he recovered himſelf. A- 
mong the other topics a new play was 
brought on the carpet. 

The piece, in my opinion, has little, 
* very little merit; yet it meets with pub- 
* lic approbation,” ſaid one of the com- 
pany. 

« It is in that piece, think,” faid Aſ- 
gill, that a gentleman who delights in 
A beneficen: actions, and the exerciſe of 
« humanity, ſtiles himſelf the lewd fool of 
« pity, With what propriety, I know not, 
% unleſs the author thought that every 
„ man who thus employed his time and 
fortune was a fool. But why ſhould he 
| charge 
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« charge himſelf with lewdneſs? Nothing 
« of that nature appears in his character. 
<« But the author from an unhappy con- 
« nection of ideas, and knowing that fools. 
are naturally lewd, adds this epithet ;- 
e the conſequence of which is, that every 
e generous and charitable man from hence- 
forth in the language of the playright 
eis to be ſtigmatized with the appellation 
of being a-lewd fool.“ 

& do not know for what it is abuſed,” 
replied a young gentleman, © the whole 
town approves it; the ladies admire it; 
and the author has made an immenfe ſum 
of money by that and ſome others.“ 


The very worſt proof you could bring 
me of his merit,” rejoined Aſgill.“ The 
« approbation of the town will ſecure him 
% money. But what is that town compoſed 
« of who judge it? People in general 
« that know nothing of the matter, who 
* hardly know whether they are pleaſed 
« or no, or whether they ought to be ſo; 

and 
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« and as for the judgment of the ladies, 
de there is but little to be ſaid on that head. 
An Iriſhman in one, is the drolleſt crea- 
tur; and a Scotchman in the other, is 
the moſt honeſt fellur, and this is the 
ground of a woman's approbation. And 
* could ſo pretty a gentleman as you con- 
& tradict a fine lady, or prevent her liſping 
nonſenſe by the hour? On the contra- 
« ry your politeneſs would eſtabliſh her 
4 opinion as the .criterion of merit and 
t taſte, and praiſe: the author as he praiſed, 
« himſelf in one of his prologues. His 
« works are called Modern Comedies, that 
&« is, the ſpectator who has any feeling, 
„ has more opportunity of crying than 
„ laughing. One comic incident is the 
« diſtreſs of a worthy officer and his fa- 
emily, whoſe daughter is ſubje& to inſult 
« from the father's ſituation. This may 
e be ridiculous, as poverty ought always to 
be in a great and wealthy nation, and 
for the honour of this country they hold 
cc it 
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« jt in ſovereign contempt. However, it 
e puts me in mind of the reply of Touch- 
“ ftone, the clown, in Shakeſpeare's As you 
« ke it, when a courtier comes to invite 
ce the duke's daughter and Roſalind to a 
« wreſtling match, which he calls ſport, 
e and for the greater inducement relates 
the circumſtance of a poor old man 
« weeping over three of his ſons who had 
“been thrown by the duke's wreſtler, and 
had their ribs broken, Well,“ ſays 
Touchſtone, © thus does the age grow 
* wiſer and wiſer every day. It is the firſt 
time that I ever heard, breaking bones 
vas ſport for the ladies.” 
„The judicious Mr, Fielding very juſt- 
ly aſks in his preface to Joſeph Andrews, 
What could exceed the abſurdity of an 
author who ſhould write the comedy of 
Nero, with the merry incident of rip- 
ping up his mother's belly? Or what 
* would give a greater ſhock to humanity 
© than 
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than an attempt to expoſe the miſeries of 
poverty and diſtreſs to ridicule ?* 
The author we are talking of ſeems 
to have had addreſs enough to hit this 
mark. No great compliment to the feel - 
e ings of his heart, or the — 1 
his head. 1 
Aye, but,” fa one, 2 theſe are: ſens 
&.timental comedies.” | 
„That 1 deny, or that they are come- 
« dies at all. As for his ſentiments, Pope 
has deſcribed them in one line, an 


7 


Unmeaning thing they call a thought.” 


« And a very. ſenſible ancient has defined. 
comedy to be, Imitatio vitæ ſpeculum 
e conſuetudinis, imago veritatis. (An imi- 
« tation of life, a repreſentation of the 
e cuſtoms and manners of the times, and 
« ſo far an image of truth as to be 
„ probable.) Theſe comedies do not an- 
« ſwer this deſcription 'in the leaſt. And 


pet theſe are pieces applauded by the 
« public: 
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« public : ſo true it is, that what is ap- 
proved by men of ſenſe is taſteleſs to the 
% million. Or Monteſquieu obſerves, 
* What is low is the ſublime of the vulgar, 
* who are pleaſed to ſee a thing made for 
* them and adapted to their capacity.” 


Let him who has a mind to thruſt a 
e bad play down the throats of the town, 
6e only get half a dozen people of faſhion 
« to patronize it, and his fortune is made. 
&« But let merit ever ſo conſpicuous appear 
e unprotected, and neglect ſhall be the con- 
« ſequence.” 

The greater part of the company aſſent- 
ed to the truth of his obſervations. How 
much was I miſtaken in the opinion of 
Aſgill's knowledge being founded in ex- 
perience only. He has added to it the 
moſt extenſive reading and ſeems to re- 
tain whatever is worthy of notice. As it 
was intended that I ſhould ſtay the even- 
ing; the gueſts departed without me, 
and I was indulged with an hour's conver- 
ſation with Emily and her aunt, I have 
already 
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already told you that ſhe appeared moſt 
lovely. But what I lamented moſt was, 
the want of an opportunity to ſpeak to 
her alone. She ſeemed in that ſweet diſ- 
poſition which would not have been ruf- 
fled by my urging my fuit, or would 
have denied it. But the preſence of the 
old Lady effectually prevented my be- 


ing particular. Sir Edward Wilmington, 


who was of the party yeſterday, renewed, 
his civilities to me, and lamented in very 
polite terms, that we were not better 
friends: he charged the preſent want of 


Intimacy to my account, and declared, 


that he would not ſuffer me to remain ſo 
little known to him. I ſhall benefit by 
his acquaintance, he is a gentleman whom 
every one ſpeaks well of, and I have no 
doubt he merits ſuch univerſal approbation. 
But he is an admirer of Miſs Mitcombe's, 
and cannot look upon me in that light, or 
he would never ſolicit my friendſhip. Be 


that as it may, I can always deal candidly 
| and 
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and fairly by him ſhould he acquaint me 
with his ſentiments, and inform him of my 
intention, which will be the termination of 
our intimacy I ſuppoſe whenever it appears. 
Adieu dear Hilgrove, and let me hear of 
your reformation, 


J. BENSON. 


LETTER XVIII. 


- 


To Mrs. ADDERLEY. 


Thought when I wrote laſt, that I 
I ſhould have been able to inform-you, 
my dear Bell, that Benſon had ſurrendered 
his heart into my hands, that he had made 
me the miſtreſs of his fate; and that you 
might have congratulated me in the words 
of the ſong, by telling me, 


That cold flinty heart it is you who have warm'd. 
But 
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But ſuch have been the obſtacles that 
have intervened, that I can only find by 
his eyes, which if I can read their filent 
but eloquent language, that he laments as 


much as I do the want of opportunity to 


tell me all his fond heart labours with. 


\ Thoſe eyes ſurely tell truth. The owner of 


them is. a ſtranger to impoſition. He is 
not adroit enough in ſeizing thoſe little 


advantages that the variety of ſituations 


might afford him to pay homage to me, 
and convince me of his paſſion : there is 
too much of that ſimplicity in his charac- 
ter. How can I blame him? It is his re- 
ſpect tor me prevents his ſpeaking, he is 
afraid of diſobliging me. Ah! did he 
but know what paſſes in my heart! But 
Sir Edward is not to be deſpiſed for all 
this. Benſon has cauſed a delirium in my 
Head : I cannot command my judgment or 
my reaſon, and the conſequence is that I 
have neglected the poor Baronet; and drove 
him almoſt to deſpair z but it will never 
ſatisfy 
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fatisfy my ambition to have only one lover 
in my train: nor can I ſhake off my former 
admirers, whoſe rank and conſequence in 
life make them more to be attended to on 
that account than Benſon, who ſeems no- 
thing more than a plain country gentle- 
man. Theſe thoughts return to me in the 
hours of cool reflection: or I may ſay, with- 
out tranſgreſfing the truth, between the 
fits of my diſorder; for ſuch a one I ne- 
ver was ſeized with before—To be ſure, 
the Baronet had half perſuaded me to 
be civil to him before I ſaw Benſon, who 
though he is handſomer, . is not in the 
whole preferable to the former. Yet, 
what am I ſaying ! have I not declared my 
wiſhes to know the charming Benſon's ſen- 
timents ? am I not lamenting the want of 
opportunity to hear him confeſs himſelf my 
ſlave ? and can I prefer any body before 
him? 1 am ſadly perplexed, Bell, I aſſure 
you between ambition and its companion, 
pride; and, what ſhall I call it?--not love, for 
that would carry all before it. It is my wiſh 
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5 


to rule over every heart. I am not to be 


limited in my conqueſts : and ſhall I ſub- 
ject myſelf to one tyrant? No, Bell, no; 
it is too ſoon yet to ſink into the wife. That 
name is an antidote to pleaſure, theſe ten 
years at leaſt, But would it not be happi- 
neſs itſelf to be the wife of Benſon ? Would 
he not ſmile on me then as he does now ? 
Would not the ſame charming ſounds meet 
my raviſhedears,and with augmented harmo- 
ny, when they ſpoke the tender ſentiments 
of his delicate and enraptured ſoul ? Is not 
my fortune ſufficient to - procure us all 
the agreemens of life? and what more is 
wanting? I muſt ceaſe to argue in this 
manner, or I ſhall jump out of the win- 
dow after him. Adviſe me, dear Bell, 
what courſe I am to take; but bid me not 
relinquiſh my plans of conqueſt. Once 
for all, adieu. 


EM. Mir cou. 


3  ] 


1 
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en 
To James HILORO VR, Eſquire, 


IR Edward Wilmington has put his 
deſign of being better acquainted with 
me in practice, and has done me the ho- 
nour of a viſit. 

« ] was determined to be upon a more 
« friendly footing with you, Mr. Benſon, 
« and though you, never would meet my 
« wiſhes to eſtabliſh an intimacy, I am 
„come to demand it of you.” | 

My replywas ſuch, as his politeneſs 
merited. Our converſation was general 
for a little while; he ſoon turned it to 
a very particular object. 

“Among the fine women with which 
London abounds, have you not fix'd 
upon one to preſent your heart to? 
* or perhaps you left that behind you in 
the country.” 

I aſſured him to the contrary. 


« Ag 
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« As for me,” added he, © all the 
« world 1s acquainted with my penchant for 
« Miſs Mitcombe: I ſuppoſe I ſhall find 


« a dangerous rival in you with her,” 


« Why ſhould you ſuppoſe her ſo bad 
ce a judge of merit, as to put me in com- 
« petition with Sir Edward Wilmington.“ 
« Ah,” replied he, ſmiling, © you are 
<c unwilling to make a diſcovery of your 
« ſentiments: but I aſſure you the world 
„% has given me a rival in you, and, in 
« my apprehenſion, a very formidable one, 
« But, be convinced from my candour, 
« that though I love Miſs Mitcombe 
« extremely, and have long loved her, 
« nor have I been entirely unſucceſsful 
ein winning her approbation to receive 
« me as her admirer, yet I ſhall not be 
« the leſs your friend for your having 
« a regard for her: on the contrary, 
„ ] ſhall tell you how I ſtand with her 
at preſent; and if you have urged your | 
« fait 1. 
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& ſuit to her, will leave you at entire li- 
& berty to acquaint me with it, or not.“ 
8 generous a proceeding muſt en- 
« title you to 4 mutual confidence.“ 

« ] preſs you not to it, but though I 
« am convinced that there are ſome others 
« who make pretenſions to her favour, 
« there is none of them whom I would 
« ſo far make acquainted with the ſitu- 
« ation of my heart. I have that opinion 
« of your honour and candour, that con- 
firms me in my reſolution of endea- 
« youring to make you my friend. I 
« have been Miſs Mitcombe's humble ſer- 
« yant near two years. The fight of 
« her at one of the publick reſorts of 
company, gave me a good opinion of 
« her perſonal merit, and as ſhe viſited 
„ ſome families whom I knew, an intro- 
% duction gave me an opportunity of 
« making myſelf better acquainted with 
« her character. She ſeemed a moſt de- 
« ſirable object, and in hopes of render- 
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« ing myſelf agreeable to her, I purſued 
« her. My fortune and qualifications were 
c“ not objected to by her father; and it 
« was not till after ſome time that ſhe 
& would ſuffer me to acquaint her with 
© my paſſion. In this attendance on her 
J was not ſo blinded by my affection 
e as not to perceive that there were ſome 
* little faults mingled with her perfec- 
„ tions. She is vain of her charms, fond 
* of adoration, and will ſpare no pains 
* to add more lovers to her train. In 
the courſe of my dangling you mult natu- 
e rally ſuppoſe that I have met with many 
< mortifications, at ſeeing others who were 
only the favourite of the minute, re- 
* ceived into good graces, and preferred 


to me. I may ſay as Mellefont does 


« in Tbe Way of the world, of Millamant ; 
J have ſtudied her faults, and got them 
© by heart, with a determination to break 
with her; but by making myſelf fami- 
* bar with them they appear as nothing.“ 

| But 
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c But this was not unattended with ſome 
. pleaſing; circumſtances.” She has given 
me aſſurances, of her regard, in - ſuch 
% manner that ſhe can't well diſengage 
“ herſelf from. But I know her fickle as 
te air; and have before now ſeen her, 
when, I thought. her, moſt complying and 
« kind, fly from me with ſomebody ſhe 
“never ſaw, before; but the reconcilia- 
<« tions that have enſued from theſe little 
* quarrels, that ſuch behaviour could not 
fail to occaſion, have been fo delight- 
ful, that I could never put thoſe re- 
„ ſolutions 1 formed in the moment of 
* my wrath. in execution; and I became 
« more and more enamoured. Even the 
other night ſhe did not fail to give my 
e hopes encouragement, and behaved then 
« in ſuch a manner, as, had you ſeen her, 
e muſt have alarmed you. Upon this foun- 
« dation I viſit Miſs Mitcombe, and con- 
« feſs that I have not fortitude to ſhake 
* off her chains, which, though heavy, 
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are rendered lighter to me from having 
vorn them ſo long. Since your arrival 
< jin- town I have not found her ſo kind 
« as formerly to me. I can only attri- 


4 bute this change in her manner of be- 


4 haviour to your influence. This winter 
« was to have given me her hand, as I 
have the greateſt reaſon to believe from 
„the letters I received from her. But 


at this moment I ſeem as diſtant from 
e the accompliſhment of my wiſhes as the 


.« inſtant I firſt addreſſed her. Let me 
« know then in what degree of eſtima- 
tion you are with her; that if I fee 
no poſſibility of recovering her eſteem, 
J may endeavour to wean myſelf from 
an attachment that will deſtroy me.” 


I remained filent. Great was my con- 
fuſion, greater my perplexity in what 
manner to receive or give credit to this 
ſpeech. My not anſwering, alarm'd him 
he look'd affected with what he had ſaid, 
and his voice aſſumed a graver tone. 

66 
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E I aſſure you Mr. Benſon, if you have 
« prevailed on Miſs Mitcombe to admit 


„your addreſſes, and if ſhe has received 


« you favourably, even to my prejudice, 
J ſhall be glad to know it, that I may 
„make a fool of myſelf no longer. Nor 
* ſhall- it be any means of preventing 
me from enjoying the pleaſure of your 
„ acquaintance. I ſhall look upon your 
& ſucceſs as a misfortune to me, without 
„ harbouring any reſentment againſt you. 
« But if you can fo far have pity on me, 
as to acquaint me with your ſentiments 
„ concerning her, it will be doing me a 
* kindneſs, and acting like a man of ho- 


„ nour,” 


This addreſs was too intereſting and 
affecting to refuſe to comply with it. I 
informed him of every thing from my 
firſt acquaintance with her; let him into 
the ſituation of my heart, and aſſured 
him, that though I had conceived an af- 
fection for her, that it was neither ſo vi- 
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olent, or of ſo long duration as his, and, 
like a torch juſt lighted, was liable to 
be extinguiſh'd by the ſmalleſt accident. 
I proceeded to aſſure him, that I would 
never interfere in Miſs Mitcombe's af- 
fections. He interrupted me | 
„ require not that, or any other ſa- 
* crifice from you: If you pleaſe her 
„ more than I do, it would make us both 
„ unhappy, were we to be united with- 
out a mutual regard. But as I cannot 
ebe at once induced to relinquiſh my 
<« deareſt hopes, let us make a fair trial 
« whether you can gain her, or 1 can'be 
« able to bring her back again to the 
* eſteem ſhe once profeſſed for me, or be 


forced to give her up to you in caſe 
vou ſhould be ſucceſsful.” 


My heart felt for the unhappy Sir Ed- 
ward. I endeavoured to perſuade him to 
think otherwiſe of me than a perſon who 
deſigned him an injury, and that in fo 
tender a point, that I conſidered it my 

mis- 


/ 
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misfortune to have occaſioned him any 
uneaſineſs; and that had I known her 
pre-engagement to him, I would have moſt 
ſtudiouſly avoided attaching myſelf to Mils 
Mitcombe. Every thing that might ſerve 
to reſtore him to peace, I mentioned, and 
in ſuch a manner, with regard to my own 
conduct, as would pleaſe him. He de- 
parted more aſſured than he came to me, 
and left me to my contemplations. It is 
needleſs ro mention, that they turned upon 
the converſation I had with him. And 
the firſt thing that offer'd itſelf to me 
was, a doubt, whether I ſhould give en- 
tire credit to what he had mention'd to 
me. concerning Miſs Mitcombe. Perhaps, 
ſaid I to myfelf, this may be only a 
pretence to alienate my affections from her, 
and to make a merit of his deceiving me to 
her, who muſt neceſſarily deſpiſe me for 
entertaining ſuch bad opinions of her, only 
from the meer report of my rival. But 
would that rival be guilty of ſuch ma- 

H 4 nifeſt 
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nifeſt violation of truth, ever to gain ſuch 
a point? Would he forfeit the character 
for integrity and honour, that he ſo long 
poſſeſſed ? It is hardly poſſible ; beſides, 
the generoſity and candour of his de- 
meanor forbids me to think he could be 
ſo diſingenuous in another matter. If ſhe 
is ſo fickle, ſo fond of vanity, ſuch a 
coquette, I have leſs dependance on her 
favour than he has, who has by his long 
ſervices and conſtant attachment merited 
her regard. Can ſhe ever forget the in- 
dulgencies ſhe has granted to him? and 
will not the man who has obtained them 
from her, when ſingle, ſolicit a reſtoration 
of them when married ? let them be ever 
ſo innocent, yet they argue a hking, a 
predilection that ill accords with the pu- 
rity of a woman's inclinations towards her 
huſband, I mean ſuch as they ought to 
be. I remained long perplexed in what 
manner to act, for I would not be the 
means of giving uneaſineſs to the man 

who 
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who had the prior, the ſuperior right to 
enjoy Miſs Mitcombe's hand and fortune, 
and whoſe good qualities deſerved her. 
Aſgill was the man I pitched upon to re- 
ſolve my doubts. His long intimacy with 
Sir Thomas's family muſt have enabled 
him to inveſtigate their characters, and 
to diſtinguiſh men by their prevailing paſ- 
ſions. If he can be induced to-commu- 
nicate his notions to me, it will clear up 
this mater, and determine me how to act. 
Neceſſary as it is for me to take home 
a wife, whoſe wealth may ſerve to repair 
the breaches that have been unhappily, 
made, in my fortune, yet, to ſo domeſtic 
an animal as I am, what could be a greater 
plague than a wife, who prided herſelf in 
being a coquette, and encouraging ad- 


When 7 
T hine ever, 


Grorce BENSON, 
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LDE BT EMR::RK 7 >: 
To the ſame. 
Converſation with Aſgill has fitted 
the point. He came to ſee me, and 
I repaid his former confidence in me by re- 
lating what had paſſed between's Sir r Edward 
—_— | 


„That's a worthy young man,” 1 
he, and has told you nothing but the 
truth. He is fond of her T believe, and 
* many a ſcurvy trick has ſhe played Kites, 
« Before I would be ſubſervient to her 
« whims and hum6urs, ſhe might hang. 
But he is faſtened to the chain, which he 
cannot break, and ſhe'lt make him ſhew 
« as many tricks for her amuſement as her 
tame monkey. He was right when he 
« informed you of her paſſion for con 
e queſt. Nothing is to be compared to 
the acquiſition of a new lover, for the 
„ ſake of which ſhe will deſpiſe and mal- 
* treat the old ones. But I ſuppoſe that 

will 
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& will be a very trifling conſideration to you, 
her perſon and fortune will make ample 
& amends for her coquettry.” 
„Far, very far from it: nothing ſhould 
* bribe me to become the huſband of ſuch 
* a woman, whoſe fortune would enable to 
„ indulge her paſſion for admiration to its 
« oreateſt extent; and be the means of con- 
„ tinual and eternal uneaſineſs to me. 
* Your opinion of her has confirmed me in 
* what manner to behave, and as Sir Ed- 
* ward is ſo ſtrongly attached to her, I ſhall 
* endeavour to promote his intereſt with 
& her, by every means in my power. How 
te that is to be done muſt depend upon cir- 
„ cumſtances.“ 
„ Why, that muſt be conſidered, and 
„ you ſhall not want my aſſiſtance, though 
the Baronet does not look upon me in 
the light of a friend. But it is ſomewhat 
extraordinary to me that a young man as 
you are, ſhould thus relinquiſh the chance 
Sof acquiring a ſplendid fortune and a fine 
5 H 6 „woman, 
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* woman, and give her up to another, when 
there is a great likelihood that you might 


be able to obtain her.” 


© That fortune could never make me 


« happy with a woman of her temper Mr. 


« Aſgill: and though my fortune is not 
e large, I cannot think of augmenting it at 


e the price of my happineſs. 1 muſt be 


„ happy with a wite.” 


«* Pſha,” ſaid he, interrupting with an 
impatience in his manner. © Married and 
% happy, that's not to be had. Things more 


&* incongruous in their natures, are not to 
be met with. Fire and water, heat and 


e cold ſhall unite ſooner than matrimony 


and happineſs. 


And that's the reaſon, as ſome gueſs, 
There is in heav'n no marriages. 
Their buſineſs there is only love, 
Which marriage is not like t'improve, 
Love that's too generous to abide 

To be, againſt its nature, tied, 


For 
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For where tis of its ſelf inclin'd, 
It breaks looſe when it is confin'd 
And, like the foul its harbourer, 
Debarr'd the freedom of the air, 
Diſdains againſt it's will to ſtay, 
But ſtruggles out, and flies away. 
And therefore never ean comply 
T” endure the matrimonial tye, 
That binds the female and the male, 
Where th' one is but the others bail. 
Like Roman gaolers when they ſlept, 
Chain'd to the priſoners they kept. 


* So ſays the author of Hudibras, and uy 
truly.“ | 
And now you have done with this extra- 

ordinary rhapſody againſt matrimony, let 
me know why there is no ſuch thing as 
« a man's being happy 1n that ſtate.” 

« Becauſe there are ten thouſand rea- 
“ ſons. And I ſhall have but a poor opi- 
e nion of your ſenſe, if you can aſk ſuch a 

« queſtion.” 

I ſuppoſe you ſpeak from ne" dy 
* or a could not entertain ſuch notions.” 

| 10 What- 
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« Whatever I may ſpeak from, I deſire 
< the converſation may be drop'd. Perhaps 
„I will tell you at ſome future time my 
1 „ reaſons, and perhaps I may not. Have 
1 « you ſeen Captain Bailey lately?” 

1 « No; I don't chuſe to go too often 
e | | 
« Another perſon viſits there, who has 
« other deſigns than you had in going 
<«< there.” L 
« You mean Sir Thomas, I ſuppoſe ?” 
| Lou are right: ſince; I gave him a 
b ce ſtroke about it the other day, he has not 
| % aſked me to accompany him, and thinks 


„ „ he ſhall eſcape my obſervation. But I ? 

« know his haunts, and ſhall only wait to : 
b « ſee the girl's inclination before I diſcover K 
4 “ him in the proper light. If ſhe is as ſhe e 


< ought to be, I ſhall acquaint her with the 
matter, and ſhe will be able to regulate 
« her own conduct, and ſpare her unfortu- K 
nate parents the mortification of hearing 1 
* and knowing that the man who pretended I 
cc to 
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& to be their benefactor is a raſcal. If ſhe 
« js as the: generality of her ſex are, I muſt 
« be forced to tell them at once that they 
may guard themſelves if poſſible from 
« ſhame. Let it be as it may, he ſhall not 
« fail of having a raven in me, who will not 
« ceaſe croaking in his ears, and if he has 
« any remorſe, I may do him ſome good. 
It is baſe to the laſt degree, to take ad- 
« vantage of the unbounded gratitude they 
e profeſs for him, as the author of their pre- 
« ſent happineſs, and under that diſguiſe to 
e attempt the daughter's honour. This is 
« the kind of men to whom my ſeverity is 
« difpleaſing. When I wage war with 
« vice and folly, I draw an hoſt of foes 
« upon my back: let me ridicule worth and 
C virtue, and they ſhall applaud me. But 
« to à man of honour the Wen of 
&« fools is a diſgrace.” 


He left me ſtrangely puzzled in what 
manner to behave to Miſs Mitcombe. 
I had already gone too far to recede 


with 
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with honour. But as yet; I had come 
to no ſuch explanations of my ſentiments as 
would call my character in queſtion, if I 
falſified it. The opportunity to ſpeak of 
the intereſts my heart was juſt beginning to 
harbour, and the want of it, which I ſo ſe- 
verely lamented, has now turned out the 
luckieſt thing in the world. So true it is, 
that ſhort-ſighted as we are, we only judge 
of things from their preſent tendency with- 


out having any regard to their conſequences. 


Another half hour would have devoted me 
to Miſs Mitcombe, bound me a flave to 
her foibles, the dupe of her artifices. Ano- 
ther month would have thrown me from 
the pinnacle of hope, when ſomebody elſe 
had ſucceeded me in her eſteem, and I had 
been too much entangled in her ſnares to 
have extricated myſelf from them. What 
would have become of me ? You would 
have thought and acted on the occaſion in 
a manner quite different from me, but I 
confeſs more ſuitable to the ſituation of 
| your 
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your affairs. Your volatile diſpoſition could 
have immediately changed the object of 
your regard, and have returned her incon- 
conſtancy. It would have had other et- 
fects on me: of too grave a turn to treat 
thoſe matters as trifles, I ſhould have be- 
lieved for real proofs of efteem, thoſe en- 
couragements, which her deſire to ſecure me 
would have induced her to ſhew me. My 
gratitude would have encreaſed my paſſion, I 
ſhould have given myſelf up entirely to the 
delightful deluſion. Where I found my 
hopes all fruſtrated and deceived, I ſhould 
have abandoned myſelf to deſpair : that is 
now happily avoided, and I am reſtored to 
my liberty again. Aſgill has awakened my 
curioſity by telling me, he may at ſome 
time or another unfold himſelf to me. I 
ſhould think there muſt be occurrences well 
worthy obſervation in his hiſtory, if it cor- 
reſponds with his preſent manner and ſenti- 
ments. If he permits me, I will impart it 
to you, Perhaps it may ſerve to amend 


vou, 
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you, for thou requireſt amendment. Thine 
truly, | 
TH; GEORGE BENSON, 


SSSSSSSSSSHSESS 


„LET T R R. XXI. 
To Miſs SEATON. 


Should ill deſerve your friendſhip, if I 
concealed the cauſe of my ſudden de- 
parture from you, dear Suſanna; and you 
will be aſtoniſhed to ſee the London poſt- 
mark on this epiſtle, *Tis' very true, I 
am in that dear ſeat of pleaſures, which you 
have ſo often heard me regret my abſence 
from, and which nothing could have ſo ſoon 
recalled me to, as the preſent occaſion of 
my journey. Thou art young, art inex- 
perienced. But you are not ignorant that the 
deſire of a little happy retaliation, which the 
malevolent call revenge, very often ſets us 
in motion when nothing elſe will. That is 
| my 
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my caſe at this moment. Why I ſeek that 


revenge you ſhall know,  - 

Sacrificed in my younger days, in the 
bloom of youth, to the arms of a man 1 
did not love, and whoſe ſubſequent beha- 
viour never was calculated to inſpire the 


render paſſion, the beginning of my life af- 


forded me very little pleafure. My huſband 
was above double my age, and having ſe- 
cured me in the matrimonial chain, never 
endeavoured to make it pleaſing to me: 
it was enough for him that I was bound 
faſt, Death at laſt relieved me, and put 
me in poſſeſſion of that jomture for which 
I was originally fold, and gave me what 
was yet more dear to me, my liberty, 
I was not paſt the age in which our ſex 


ceaſes to be charming. Nor were thoſe 


charms overlooked; for I had many ad- 


mirers, Nor were they all ſolely attracted 


by intereſt: for I could number among 
them ſome whoſe fortunes and expecta- 
tions far exceeded my hopes. Among 

thele 
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theſe was Mr. Southern, the deſcendant 
of an honourable family, and in expecta- 
tion of a title at the deceaſe of an uncle; 
his preſent fortune was large, and beyond 
my wiſhes, But he was every thing be- 
fide that woman could love—young, a- 


mourous, handſome, well-ſhaped—the pride 


of his own ſex, the admiration of ours, 
Such was the man who won my heart 


he claimed it by deſert : 


He was the very joy of all that ſaw him, 
Form'd to delight, to love, and to perſuade; 
Impaſſive ſpirits and angelic natures 


Might have been charm'd like yeilding human 


weakneſs, | 
Stoop'd from their heav'n, and liſten'd to his 


talking. 


Happy though I was in his affection, 


and greatly though my heart was capti- 
vated by him, yet I ſmothered my paſ- 
fion, and. wiſh'd to ſee ſtronger proofs 
of his love, ere I rendered myſclf an 
eaſy conqueſt to his arms, His beha- 

viour 
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viour confirm'd my moſt ſanguine hopes: 
and I had no ether thoughts but how beſt 
to return his affection and repay his con- 
ſtancy. At that moment, che pleaſanteſt 
t had yet experienced, Emily Mitcombe, 
to whoſe family you have often heard me 
mention myfelf reiated, came to town. 
She ſaw. the amiable. Southern: and whe- 
ther ſhe really affected him, for he was 
made to in ſpire love, or whether ſhe was 
uneaſy at the preference he gave me, I 
know not, but ſhe determined to rob me 
of my heart's only pleaſure, and too fa- 
tally ſhe ſucceeded. Taken with 1 know 
not what ideal beauty in her, the trea- 
cherous, the inconſtant Southern forſook 
me, and liſted in her train, leaving me 
to deſpair and ſhame. I would not en- 
creaſe her triumph, by taking notice to 
her of this circumſtance; and however 
painful it might be to conceal my ſen- 
timents, I had prudence enough to pre- 
ſcrve my temper, and in ſome little time 

after 
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after retired to the country under pre- 


tence of illneſs, where 1 have ſince 
reſided almoſt | entirely, and where 1 
kad the pleaſure of firſt knowing you. 
Mr. Southern did not remain long at- 
tached to Emil) Whether offended by 
her treatment of him, whether repenting 
bis behaviour to me, and willing to re- 
turn, though afhamed, and not able to 
endure the reproaches of his own con- 
ſcience, he went abroad. Emily only de- 
ſigns to enſnare lovers, and to deprive 
her friends of them. No ſpider ſpreads 
more cobwebs than ſhe does; and many 
are the filly flies who are taken- in them. 
A paſſion for univerſal admiration rules 
all her actions: to that ſhe is devoted, 
and in the gratification of that her greateſt 
pleaſure conſiſts. In the enſuing ſummer 
ſhe returned to the country, and, as if 
ſhe deſired to inſult my misfortunes, ſent 
me an invitation couched in the moſt 
friendly terms, to ſpend a few months 


1 with 
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with her. I went, and fo far from giv- 


ing her the leaſt cauſe to think I was 
offended at her behaviour, I, had the ſa- 
tisfaction to wind mylelt into her confi- 
dence, and ſhe looked upon me as her 
beſt friend. TI entered with ſpirit into 
all her deſigns, cheriſhed and improved 
her moſt favourite notions, and flattered 
her vanity, which would ever lead her 
to make herſelf ridiculous. Did ſhe think 
I was a log or a ſtone? that I was ſenſe, 
leſs, or was ſo void of honeſt, of jul- 
tifiable reſentment, as to forgive the in- 
ſult ſhe had put upon me, or forget the 
cauſe of my wrongs? She, was much 
miſtaken if ſhe did; and my turn may 
come to turn the tables upon her. If it 
does, and why ſhould it not? for I am 
not ſo deſpicable either in face or. per- 
ſon, the world ſhall be a witneſs of my 
triumph. She herſelf has afforded me the 
means of it. Her letters to me give an 
account of her ſentiments, and inform 


me 
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me of the number and variety of lovers. 
One at laſt ſeems to have fixed her heart, 
for the deſcriptions ſhe gives of him, are 
too animated to eſcape from one who 
cannot love. He had declared himſelf to 
ber if opportunity had not been wanting: 
this is ſome days ago, nor has any time 
been more favourable ſince. She waits 
the full explanation of his ſentiments, 
with an impatience not to be deſcribed. 
In this interval my deſign is to croſs her 
hopes, to blaſt her expectations, and let her 
know, by experience, a taſte of the woe 
the brought upon me. Nor am I defi- 
cient in means to allure the man from 


her, whom ſhe ſeems to fix her heart upon : 
and I will ſpare nothing to render her 
as miſerable as I have been, that is, if 
ſhe can feel as much. | 


This then is the cauſe of my abrupt 
departure, and you will allow that it is 
a very ſufficient one. I have procured 
lodgings at no great diſtance from her 
| father's 
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father's houſe, and to-morrow, which will 
be but the ſecond day of my arrival, 1 
ſhall begin my operations. Wiſh me ſuc- 
ceſs, my dear Suſanna ; be it as it will you 
ſhall hear of it: 
Your ſincere friend 
ARA. ADDERLEY. 
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|; To the ſame. 


Y ſudden appearance at Sir Tho- 
- mas Mitcombe's, you may ſuppoſe 
2 alarm'd my couſin, who enquired very 
: particularly the cauſe of my coming up 
r to London, when ſhe ſuppoſed me ſettled 
f for a long time in the country. Thoſe 

queſtions I evaded, and placed my jour- 
: ney to the account of a frolic. Whe- 
8 ther ſhe believed me or no I G can't tell, 
d but my preſence did not ſeem to give her 


any great pleaſure, That -was the leaft 
8 Vol. I. I of 
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of my concern: but whatever ſhe thought, 
her endeavours to conceal her chagrin were 
too viſible to eſcape my notice, When 
we were left alone, I congratulated her 
on the happineſs of meeting a lover fo 
much ſuited to her taſte, and who, ere 
this, had doubtleſs declared himſelf the 
victim of her charms. But, to my great 


ſatisfaction, I learn'd that matters remain'd 


in the ſame ſituation they were at the 
time of her writing laſt to me. This 
was the only opportunity for me to ſeize, 
and I began to praiſe her conduct in thus 
keeping her power over the filthy ſex, 
without ſubmitting to them. She was 
not inſenſible to the pleaſing things I ſaid , 
and her conſequence and importance, which 
ſeemed to be hurt by this delay of Mr, 
Benſon's, for ſo is the favourite called, 
began to return again. In this interview 
ſhe behaved very kindly to me, and preſſed 
me to remain with her whilſt in town: 
that I excuſed myſelf from, but promiſed 
to 
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to be with her as frequently as poſſible. 
Upon my aſking ſome queſtions concern- 
ing Mr. Benſon, ſhe replied, ſhe had not 
ſeen him theſe three days. A length of 
time that he had never abſented himſelf 
before, and could attribute it to no- 
thing but illneſs. Though ſhe ſeemed to 
make light of it, yet I could read her 
uneaſineſs in the manner of her expreſſion, 
and found ſhe wiſh'd to ſee him more 
impatiently than ſhe choſe to acquaint me 
with: and this the more ſurpriſed me, as 
ſhe was always open and without reſerve 
in her letters to me, and never concealed 
her ſentiments; but then I was at a dil- 
tance, and could do her no hurt. At this 
juncture, ſhe ſeemed to pay me the com- 
pliment of being afraid of me. I was 
more lucky than I expected at this viſit, 
for Mr. Benſon gave us the pleaſure of 
ſeeing him. He is truly amiable, if his 
mind correſponds with his perſon. Sin- 
cerity and honour are viſible in his coun- 

I 2 tenance, 
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tenance. Next to Southern he is the 


man whom I ſhould like moſt to par- 
take of my bed and fortune. This is 
a revenge adequate to my wrongs, if I 
can effe& it. It is worthy of me, and 
will only return Emily's treatment of me 
in kind. I am not without hopes, of ſuc- 
ceeding too. Benſon ſaw me; he noticed 
me very particularly; he addreſſed him- 
ſelf to me very frequently— How ſweet 
was the voice—how much ſweeter would 
it be if tuned to the accents of love. 
This did not paſs unheeded by Emily; 
her pride was hurt, and ſhe ſaw that un- 
leſs ſhe ſhifted the ſcene, that I ſtood 
as great a chance of being the object 
of his admiration as herſelf, It happened 
to be a fine day, and ſhe propoſed a turn 
in the Park. It was agreed on; the 
lovely youth gallanted us, for he is yet 
in that ſtate | 


— When youthful grace, 
And the firſt down begins to ſhade his face. 
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We were, indiſputably, and without va- 


nity, though I was of the party, the 
moſt charming trio in the place. Nor 
was the elegance, either in form or con- 
verſation leſſened, when Sir Edward Wil— 
mington, an old admirer of Emily's, joined 
us; for the converſation was ſprightly, 
though I found Sir Edward wanted to 
make it particular with Emily, and 1 
gave every aſſiſtance I could to him, by 
engaging Mr. Benſon, This I knew was 
the moſt mortifying ſtroke ſhe could re- 
ceive, and I carricd it as far as decency 
would permit. Sir Edward ſuffer'd for 
my proceedings; ſhe was intolerably croſs 
to him, and though Mr. Benſon and I 
were laughing at one trifle or another, 


could ſhe force a {mile upon her coun- 


tenance. She complained it was too cold, 
and reſolved to return home. We mounted 
a partie quarre into the coach, and went 
to Sir Thomas's, though not in the beſt 
humour in the. world with each other. 


L 3 Sir 
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Sir Thomas kept the two gentlemen to 
dinner, and {till ſhe found me a thorn 
in her ſide, When left together in the 
evening, ſhe would not complain of my 
behaviour, nor would ſhe appear to think 
that he had given me the preference, 
Some of thoſe vapours which will cloud 
the beauty of a flighted toaſt, gave her 


' occaſion to complain of illneſs; I took 


the hint, and retired. This afforded me 
a good opportunity of calling on her the 
next day, to know how ſhe did ; and ſhe, 
who is not wanting in hypocriſy, was much 
rejoiced to ſee me again. I took advan- 
tage of this diſpoſition, and remained with 
her in hopes of ſceing Mr. Benſon again 
but in vain. The next day ! was more 
lucky. And again, I had the happineſs 
of being preferred to Emily. This opi- 
nion is not the reſult of vanity, but the 
effect of my charms. Emily's uneaſineſs 
ſufficiently proved how mortifying the diſ- 


tinction he made was to her. I doubt 
not 


i 
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not of improving in his good graces. 
What a pleaſure to be able to take ſuch 
a man from my couſin, and to ſecure him 
for myſelf! How ſweet is the execution 
of the law of retaliation. Adieu, dear 


Sukey, and believe me your ſincere friend, 
ARA. ADDERLEY. 


CET TOO ETTT TT TEE EE ES, 
LETTER. XIII. 
To Georcr BexsoN, Eſq. 


Mendment—Eh! Mr. Benſon—l thank 

you kindly and heartily for your 
good ' wiſhes, and to give you all the ſa- 
tisfaction in my power, you muſt know 
that I ain greatly mended, that is, in the 
opinion of my Dulcinca del Toboſo. I 
ſhall bring it about at laſt. Madam be- 
gins to look at her dying ſwain with a 
little more complacency than uſual, Had 
you been half as induſtrious about Miſs 
Mitcombe, you might have had her before 
I 4 this, 
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this. But that curſed ſentiment runs in 
your head, and while ever it does you 
will never do any good. Do you ex- 
pect to find a woman perfect? — with- 
out foibles, whims, .caprices, and a long 
liſt of et cæteras that thy delicate ears 
could never bear the repetition of ? But 
all theſe thou muſt experience in thy 
commerce with the ſex, I look upon 
them in another light, and do as the 
poet did: 


J take her body, you her mind: 
Which has the better bargain ? 


And ſo a little innocent flirtation is ſufficient 
to make you break off your affair with Miſs 
Mitcombe, becauſe your rival, and a peeviſh 
old fellow have told that ſhe is fond of en- 
couragingadmirers—A great crime truly.— 
I wiſh my buſineſs would permit me to ſee 
London, I would take her from you all. 
If ſhe liked me for a lover I would de- 

h | vote 
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vote myſelf to her—and then, ſtand clear. 
No one ſhould approach her but myſelf. 
Not that I would do as the Iriſhman 
did, parade before her door to cut the 
throats of every other lover that -ap- 
proached her. No, I would ſo employ 
her attention, that ſhe would have no lei- 
ſure to think of any body elſe. If ſhe 
was in a bad humour I would laugh her 
out of it; and if in a good one, teaſe her 
till I made her angry, for the ſake of 
being friends again; praiſe my rivals for 
their defects, and condemn her for her. 
good qualities, I would let her monkey 
looſe to break her china. I'd bribe her 
chambermaid never to ſay a good word 
of me. In ſhort I'd plague her fo hear- 
tily, and puzzle her ſo much, that for 
mere quietneſs ſake ſhe ſhould be glad 
to marry me,—Have mercy on me, a 
girl of her diſpoſition, man, is not to be 
caught by a volley of ſighs, or the point- 
blank. ſhot of a languiſhing cye, as you 

1 5 catch 
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catch ſparrows with chaff. You ſhould 
like her the better for that little ſpecies 
of artifice and gaiety that ſeaſons her 
actions. Surely ſhe pays you the greater 
compliment if ſhe prefers you to all the 
reſt of her admirers. A woman without 
coquetry, is like meat without ſauce. A 
plain piece of roaſt beef, that a man may 
eat his bellyfull of when he is hungry; 
his appetite 1s appeaſed, and there's an 
end of it. But there 1s no pleaſure, no 
ſatisfaction, none of that goi7 which diſ- 
tinguiſnes and recommends the higher- 
flavour'd viands that one always returns 
to with rapture, and muſt eat of whether 
one will or no; where there 1s allure- 
ment and joy in the participation of them, 
Strike up to her, take a leſſon from me, 
purſue it but for a month, and ſhe'll 
throw her arms about your neck, and ſing 


I'm your's, if you are mine, 
T hus we ſeal, and thus we ſign, 


* 


But 
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But I told you I was much mended; 
hear in what manner. I went to ſee my 
new-married dame; ſhook hands with the 
huſband, and kiſſed the wife. When alone, 
I commended her ſpirit, approved her 
reſolution, and laughed at myſelf. As her 
good man was in trade, would encou- 
rage new beginners, and ordered ſome 
things, which, nevertheleſs, I had very 
little occaſion for. This produced an in- 
vitation to dine: only in the family way, 
if any thing extraordinary was provided, 
I . would not ſtay. Nothing could exceed 
my humility and affability. I found the 
dame had prudence enough not to tell 
her huſband of what had happened, which 
I . conceived to be a very favourable omen. 
In ſome ſucceeding interviews I changed 
my note, and was dull, melancholly, ſighed 
frequently, and looked wiſhfully. The 
alteration was perceived, and an enquiry 
made into the cauſe of it. The longer 
I . knew her, the more I was convinced 


I 6 of - 
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of her merit, was ſorry ſhe had thrown 
away ſuch eminent qualifications upon ſuch 
a man as her huſband, who could not 
put them in the conſpicuous light they 
deſerved: that I wiſhed ſhe had given 
me an opportunity of juſtifying myſelf 
before ſhe had taken ſuch a raſh reſo- 
lution; that I meant only as a little trial 


of her virtues, by taking ſuch liberties 


as had unhappily incurred her diſpleaſure 
that it was too late to be recalled now, but 
had it been to do over again, myſelf, my 
fortune had all been devoted to her. - I took 
occaſion, during this pathetic harangue, to 
ſigh like a furnace, which ſerved to thaw the 
poor lady's icy heart. The predominant paſ- 
ſion in woman is love of ſway, and that 
only as it is the means of gratifying ſubordi- 
nations, ſuch as dreſs, pre eminence, and 
thoſe inferior tribes which vanity preſides 
over and governs. Conſequently, the per- 
ſon who deprives them of the opportu- 

nity 
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nity of indulging this favourite paſſion, is 
always, and very juſtly, deemed an enemy. 
Her huſband could not, by any means, 
gratify her deſire of ſhewing herſelf, He 
had taken her in the moments of her 
anger againſt me, and ſhe was loſt for 
ever,—Another thing: No woman, how- 
ever homely, but thinks her charms equal 
to any conqueſt. This was not the caſe 
with her, who was rather pretty, But 
how great was the difference, how much 
could ſhe have boaſted of ſuch a con- 
queſt; not more from the advantages of 
fortune, than reclaiming a rake, a cha- 
rater I am very unfortunately branded 
with here. A compariſon of this nature 
could not be favourable to her huſband. 
I did not defire it ſhould, What fraud 
have I been guilty of here? Na- 
ture gave her vanity: if that runs away 
with her, is it my fault? Are not theſe 
paſſions taken advantage of every day, 
throughout the world? If diſtreſſed and 

| indigent 
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indigent merit cannot obtain the often- 
promiſed . aſſiſtance from an arrogant 
haughty patron, but by praiſing him: 
though that praiſe may be flattery, is he 
to blame to uſe it? The leopard is ſtruck 
by the hunter's dart while ſhe views her 
beautiful ſpots in the mirror that is placed 
on purpoſe to gratify her pride, and attract 
the admiration of herſelf. The elephant 
falls into the pit, allured thither by the 
ſmell of the moſt exquiſite fruits; and 
vanity throws women into our arms, when 
every other conſideration would keep them 
from us. But that has no competitors 
in their breaſts, and ſtifles every other 
paſſion and reflection. It is well for us 
it is ſo, or it would be very hard to get 
at them. Do you take advantage. of that 
vanity in Miſs Mitcombe, for that only 
cauſes her to delight in ſo many ſuitors, 
Subdue that, or make it ſubſervient to 
you, by properly indulging it; or feed it 
ſo, that it. muſt expire when. you ceaſe to 

ſupport 
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ſupport it. Be affured it is too dear to- 


her to part with eaſily, and you will ſuc- 
ceed, unleſs ſhe is pre-engaged abſolutely; 
and that the compariſon of her deport- 
ment to you and Sir Edward Wilming- 
ton forbids me to think. She has not look'd 


upon you with the eyes of indifference; 
Are not all means allowable that can 


put you in poſſeſſion of what you want ? 
Why do you delay embracing it? Seize 
it while it is in your power, nor let vain 
and idle ſcruples ſtand between you and 


. happineſs. Adieu my good friend, and 
believe me thine, truly, 


JAuEs HiLcRrove, 


SSSsssssssssssssssss 
LT. E. X. AIIY >. 


To Mr. HENRY THOMPSON. 


F I have not written to you ſo ſoon 
as I promiſed, impute it to your not 
having anſwered the letter you have al- 
ready 
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ready received from me. Ah Thompſon, 
is that neglect friendly, is it pardonable ? 
You form'd my notions, you inſtructed 
my infancy to love, to honour virtue; 
ſhould you ceaſe to ſupport my tottering 
ſteps, or confirm thoſe.principles you firſt 
inſtilled ? Do you not relinquiſh your 
truſt, when you abandon me to myſelf? 
Becauſe you are not immediately with me, 


does your care, your regard for me, ex- 


pire? Let your ſentiments once more 1n- 
ſpire me with the love of the beautiful, 
and the honeſt. Let your juſtice deter- 


mine the nature of my actions, as I ſhall 
acquaint you with them; and let your 
kindneſs pardon, at the moment it points 


out my errors. Were I to follow Hil- 
grove's notions, WhO ſecks only the ſanc- 


tion of convenience and cuſtom, I ſhould: 
deviate far from the road you had pointed 


out to me, which led to happineſs; nor 
can I reconcile his advice to the feelings 
of my own heart. Becauſe I am fo un- 


happily | 
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happily embarraſſed in my affairs, am I 
to add to my uneaſineſs by marrying a 
woman, whoſe conduct will, as I have 
but too much reaſon to ſuſpect, give me 
cauſe to repent that union every hour of 
my life. I acknowledge its convenience, 
but muſt it therefore be right? Mr. 
Aſgill's account of Miſs Mitcombe's diſ- 
poſition was ſufficient to deter me from 
thinking any more of her. And while 
I {aw the neceſſity of breaking off an 


intimacy with her that grew more pleaſ- 


ing every day, I knew not in what man- 
ner to bring it about. Her beauty charm'd 
me, her delicacy delighted me, and. her 
vivacity enchanted me; but to what pur- 
poſe were theſe qualifications employed ? 
In the vain, the idle deſire of gaining a 
tranſitory praiſe were they employed, with- 
out any end, or any happineſs to herſelf 
or others, Her heart, which was what 


I wiſhed to be acquainted with, is now 
opened to my view, And I lament that 


I was 
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I was ſo liable to be deceived. Can hu- | 
manity delight in giving pain? And 
does not benevolence ſtudy to relieve the 
wretched? Her conduct, by inſpiring falſe 
hopes, gives pain, and confers miſery. 
Where is the ſincerity that ſhould pre- 
ſide over a woman's actions? There is 
in her much of artifice, which borders 
too cloſely on deceit, to inſpire love in 
my breaſt; Perhaps I judge too hardly 
of her. My ignorance of the world, 
and its cuſtoms, may lead me aſtray, and 
forming my notions on the models of an- 
tiquity, I may have erected an idol in my 
fancy which 1 am ready to worſhip, but 
of which I ſhall never find a likeneſs in 
human life: that will for a while retard 
my happineſs, but when [I find that which 
I ſeek exiſts not, I muſt only admire 
what approaches neareſt to it. She, for 
whom I firſt conceived a tender ſentiment, 
is far from reſembling ſuch a model: and 
though it may give me pain to endeayour 
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to forget her, yet it muſt be done, and 
not more for my own ſake than Sir Ed- 
ward Wilmington's, whoſe ſervices and 


aſſiduities had won her heart before I. 


was thought of. To him who loves, who 
adores her in ſpite of all her foibles, muſt 
ſhe be ſurrendered by me. Every endear- 
ing idea muſt now be baniſhed, and I will 
deſerve his friendſhip by endeavouring 
to crown his paſſion with ſucceſs. But 
willing as I am to ſerve him, the means 
of doing it are, in my opinion, incom- 


patible with honour, with truth; and can 


I then comply with them? Judge, and 
determine— 


Sir Edward came to viſit me again.— 
“ Your reſolution which you delay'd 
« acquainting me with, when I opened 
* my heart to you before,” ſaid he, © is 
* to determine the condition of my future 
« life, whether it is to be miſerable or 
* happy, which it cannot be if not ſpent 
* with my Emily. I ſee too plainly that 
6c ſhe 
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ce ſhe looks on you with more favourable 
c eyes than on me, and doubt not but 
ee ſhe would ſpeedily yield to your ſoli— 
« citations. I muſt be doomed to the ex- 
e quilite torments of ſeeing her beſtow 
« herſelf on another, and be utterly loſt 
to me. I blame her not for thinking 
„well of you, and yet ſhe ſhould not 


forget her former kindneſs to me. 1 


cannot be angry with her for admiring 
« you, whom I confeſs ſuperior to me in 
every good quality: but yet, I was once 
„ thought amiable !” 


„Nothing can be done to ſerve you 
e that 1 will not do, Sir Edward, I 
* will acknowledge that ſhe had inſpired 
© me with very tender ſentiments, but, 
« happily for us both, they were yet ſo 
lately - concerved, that it coſts me but 
<« little pain to baniſh them for ever.“ 

« Sure you do not mean to deceive 
« me. Can you have loved Emily Mit- 


„ combe, and ſo cooly renounce the hopes 
that 
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c lat attend the deluſive paſſion; What 
'« thanks do I owe you? and let me re- 
«. turn the obligation, by pointing out to 
<« me the means in which my grati- 
« tude may repay you! 


N « Hear me, betore you profes yourſelf 
« ſo much obliged, for I would not willing- 
« ly aſſume a virtue, when I have it not. 
cc Though enamoured of Miſs Mitcombe's 
* perſon, I neither knew her manner or her 
e diſpoſition : both highly neceſſary, in- 
* deed abſolutely eſſential to be known be- 
« fore the entrance into that ſtate, which is 
« only diſſoluble by death. You yourſelf 
« have informed me of both: her paſſion for 
« admiration would make me wretched if I 
« was her huſband, And how could I think 
ce of becoming ſo when ſhe has already be- 
e ſtowed her heart and affections on you? 
* The ſame excellencies that firſt inſpired 
her with eſteem for you ſtill remain, and 
her conduct to you ſhews that you have 
done nothing worthy of being forſaken. 


« I ſhould 
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4 ſhould only enjoy a part of her affec- 
tions; and, naturally jealous in my temper, 
every {mile that ſne might accidentally con- 
< fer on you, would create uneaſineſs, not 
« to be deſcribed, not to be remedied. You 
are not obliged to me then for my decla- 
* rations of ſervice to you, which I again 
repeat, and aſſure you, that direct me what 


to do, and you ſhall fee with what readi- 


e neſs I will perform your deſire.” 


He ſtarted from his ſeat, took me by the 
hand : every action ſpoke his rapture, every 
word his gratitude for the conceſſion I had 
made him. He ſtiled me his preſerver, 
his beſt friend. When his tumults had a 
little ſubſided, I applied to him to put me 
in a method of aſſiſting him in the manner 
I wiſhed and intended. 


* Youhaveſaid,” continued I,“ that Miſs 
“ Mitcombe regards me with too favourable 
* eyes, Whether it is ſo or no, yet your 
e ſuſpicion gives it the appearance of truth. 


After all the civilities that Sir Thomas's 
family 
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& family have loaded me with, it would be 
“ ſo ungrateful to abſtain at once entirely 
from viſiting. them, that ſuch a thing can- 
* not with prudence be propoſed or thought 
« of, But you may depend upon it, I will 
avoid all particularities with her, if that 
conduct will in the leaſt contribute to 
« your ſucceſs.” 9 5 


' © That will be of ſervice: but were ſhe 
* once to be offended with you upon any 
* occaſion, I know her to be haughty and 
e reſentful ſo far, that by taking advantage 
* of her paſſions, I might gain her in a mo- 
ment, when years would be ſpent otherwiſe 
in vain,” * 2:4 Wi 

* But how can that be effected, or in what 


e manner would you have me offend either 
“her family or her?“ 


« know not, but, I have found out,” 
added he, recollecting himſelf, © the luckieſt 
thing in the world. You ſaw Mrs. Ad- 
„ derley, the couſin of Emily? a pretty 
* woman, a widow, and what will be {till 

| more 
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| & more conducive to our deſign, ſhe is one 
« whom Emily looks upon with eyes of 
& emulation. Be particular to her, addreſs 
tt her. The conſequence will be happy to 
10 me, T have no doubt. 

I pauſed, uncertain in what manner to 


anſwer. 3 
<« Do not refuſe this only way that is left 


ce to make me happy,” - continued he with 


a mournful air: It is the only expedient, 
e and the moſt probable that can be thought 
< on. Do not leave me hopeleſs and wretch- 
W | | 


T0 what do you preſs me Sir Edward? to 
& a forfeiture of my truth and my honour, 
& Can I fo far forget both as to offer addreſ- 
&« ſes to a woman, whom my heart is not at 
& all intereſted for ? In what light ſhall I 
ce be held, or how ſhall I ſuſtain the re- 
« proaches that ſhe will ſo juſtly load me 
« with, when my perfidy comes to be diſ- 
covered?“ 


He anſwered only by laughing. 
ce Ts 
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« Is it ſo ridiculous a circumſtance,” ſaid 
I, © to be conſidered as baſe and deteſtable, 
to endeavour to gain a woman's affections 
« only for the ſake of relinquiſhing and ex- 
e poſing her to ſhame, and being covered 
« with infamy myſelf ?” 

« I cannot avoid laughing at the ſingula- 
« rity of your notions, Mr. Benſon. A com- 
« merce.that is carried on every day, ceaſes 
« to be conſidered in that light which you 
« ſo induſtriouſly place it in. Cuſtom re- 
e conciles it to us, and nothing is more com- 
« mon.” p 

“That can never juſtify it to me, nor can 
“ offer any argument, nor can I be con- 
e yinced why any aſſeveration I might uſe, 
or any promiſe I might make to Mrs. 
«* Adderley, would not be as binding on me 
eas any other obligation to any other per- 
e ſon, and I as much conſtrained to perform 
it. That others are guilty of this perfidy 
is no reaſon why 1 ſhould likewiſe ſtain 
my name with it.“ 
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« Ah Benſon ! if you thus can preſerve 

ce your integrity with ſuch ſcrupulous exact- 
ce neſs, I ſhall ſtand but a ſmall chance of 
« ſucceeding with Emily by your means. If 
« you will not openly addreſs Mrs. Adder- 
< ley, at leaſt be a little particular in your 
behaviour, ſufficiently ſo to alarm 
66 Emily s pride, who cannot bear to ſee 
& any body civil to her couſin before her.” 

« I will do every thing to ſerve you con- 
« ſiſtent with honour. Can Aſgill be of 
any ſervice to you? 


« Ah! I tear his ſeverity.” 


“Lou need not, he is your friend. Shall 
] communicate to him your ſituation and 
« deſigns ?” a 

Do as your diſcretion prompts you.” 

I had an opportunity of ſeeing Aſqill, 
ſoon after Sir Edward quitted me. I told 
him what had paſſed, and communicated 


my ſcruples to him. He treated them in a 


manner 1 did not expect from one who is 
apt 


© 
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apt to condemn a deviation from right in 
others. | | 


« Why ſhould not you ai your 
friend,” ſaid he, © and make the enemies to 
the peace, the happineſs, the virtues of our 
c ſex, ridiculous ? Would that I either poſ- 


ſeſſed your youth, or thoſe pretty external 


« qualifications that you do, I would act 
quite another part. Don't heſitate a mo- 
«© ment. Set the two women by the ears: 
e there's nothing they will quarrel ſooner 
« about than a pretty fellow, and at the 


ſame time they will give any thing that 
can be aſked of them, to ſnatch a lover 


away from one another: for 


 Womankind more joy diſcovers, 
In making fools, than keeping lovers, ; 


* Itisonly revengin gin part the wrongs that 
« your ſex has at different times ſuffered 
„from them. I will aſſiſt you and par- 
take your triumph.” 

Kc 2 «© How 
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How inconſiſtent are you? — Can 
« you who expreſſed ſuch abhorrence of 
Sir Thomas Mitcombe's deſigns againſt 
« Miſs Bailey, ever adviſe me to purſue 
the ſame courſe? 


„It is you who are inconſiſtent. Is there 
no difference in their ſituations ? Is not 
that girl whom Sir Thomas deſigns to 


*deſtroy, innocent, artleſs ? Has ſhe not 


experienced the griping hand of diſtreſs ? 
Has 'ſhe not felt the rod of adverſity ? 
« She yet ſmarts from the ſtrokes, and 
looks up with gratitude to the man 
« who, as ſhe thinks, ſoftens the pain and 
„removes the woe. In him it is fraud, it 
&« is ſeduction, it is villainy. She will not 
<« ſuffer alone. Her wretched parents, al- 
* moſt cruſhed with the weight of their 
misfortunes, will not be able to ſupport 
« this additional blow. Turn we to the 
e other ſide. Miſs Mitcombe and her cou- 
&« fn know no misfortunes, but what their 
e caprice creates. Fortune has beſtowed 

« affluence 


CC 
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4 affluence on them, and they only diſtreſs 
« themſelves with artificial wants. Luxu- 
« rious, wanton, artful, the widow cannot 
« bear her couſin ſhould have admirers, 
« when ſhe is without them. Emily wants 
eto engroſs all the adoration to herſelf, Is 
„it a crime to plague them only by the in- 
e dulgence of their own wiſhes, by the gra- 
i tifications of their own deſires. Though 
] abhor the man who would rob innocence: 
« of its honour, yet I would join any one who- 
« would puniſh the vain and proud. You 
« are the perſon in whoſe hands ſuch a pow- 
« er is now placed, and you ought to be 
put in a pillory with a fool's cap on your 
« head, if you let it eſcape you, and do not 
make a proper uſe of it,” L 


 « Youare ſevere on the * 1 morn- 
&« ing:“ | 

« have reaſon, for 1 wig them. And 

* when you come to my age, and have had 

my experience of the ſex, which never- 

4 — I ſhould be ſorry for, you will be 
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more ſo perhaps. But however, don't 
% you be puppy enough to imagine your- 
« ſelf a very fine fellow, becauſe theſe wo- 
men are ſo willing to jump at you. For 
eas I have already told you, it is not from 
ce atzy other motives than to have the plea- 
* ſure and glory of making you a fool them- 
« ſelves, and to prevent any other woman 
from doing ſo. You may be even with 
« them if you will: and I am ſure that the 
thoughts of being a wife ſo ſoon would 
„be very ſhocking to Miſs Mitcombe, in 
her moments of gaiety. As ſhe would 
ebe unwilling to ſubmit to the authority of 
an huſband in the midſt of her triumphs, 
* and is only to be caught by irritating her 
% paſſions, if you have a mind to ſerve 
“your friend, you will do what he deſires ; 
though truly I think he is moſt to be 
© pitied,”. 


What do you think of this advice my 
d Thompſon? Am ] to aſſume the cha- 
racter of an executioner, and puniſh other 

peoples 
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peoples foibles? Is it not a dangerous 
attempt ? Give me your opinion. I know 
the delicacy of your ſentiments, and am 
acquainted with your truth and ſincerity. 
Let theſe direct me, and vouchſafe to be- 
come my guide on this occaſion. I would 
wiſh even to avoid the appearance of 
falſehood and deceit: for there is no 
knowing how far into the road of vice, 
the ſmalleſt deviation from the path of 
virtue may lead us. The muſtard, which 
is the ſmalleſt of all grains, in time ſhoots 
up into a large tree, Yours, truly, 


GEORGE BENSON. 


KKK e | 
LETT &.R.XXV; | 
To GORE Betnson, Eſq. 


Steem it not to proceed from neg- 
lect, my ever honour'd, my truly 
beloved friend, for by ſo endearing an 
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appellation you have permitted me to ad- 
dreſs you, that ſo long has my anſwer 
been delay'd. To other cauſes muſt it 

1 IF 

be attributed—to the candour and inge- 
nuouſneſs of my diſpoſition. Permit me, 
in this inſtance only, to praiſe myſelf, 
whilſt, in others, I muſt be condemned, 
*Tis a puniſhment due to me, at this 
moment, to be conſulted by you on the 
delicacy and honour that a virtuous man 
ought to preſerve in his intercourſe with 
the fairer lex; when I am unfit and in- 
capable to offer you any advice, with- 
out doing the greateſt injuſtice to you, 


condemning my own conduct, and im- - 


peaching the purity of my own ſentiments. 
How weak is the human heart, and how 
unable to oppoſe the paſſions that invade 
it on every fide! The boaſted power of 
reaſon is impotent: and thoſe who rely 
moſt on it, have generally the mortifica- 
tion to find the inſufficiency of it. I will 
explain theſe contradictions, by informing 

you 
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you of the. ſituation of my heart at this 

moment. You who feel the approaches 

of a tender paſſion, whoſe. heart is ſof- 

tened by love, can perhaps find excuſes 
for me, or, it may be, pity me. A con- 
ſolation I cannot find from the reſt of 
the world. 


Though young enough to be your com- 
panion, when 1 firſt took charge of your 
education, yet was not my heart free 
from: the attractions of love. My father, 
who had been preſented to his living by: 
yours, preſerved, all his life, the greateſt. 
veneration and reſpect for your family. 
From him I imbibed, in my earlieſt youth, 
thoſe prejudices in my favour which time 
has confirmed. That venerable, that wor- 
thy parent, inſtructed my infancy. My 
later years were indebted. to him for the 
principles of virtue: principles that he 
himſelf ever adhered to; and which I in 
vain endeavour to imitate. But ſo great 
was the opinion the late Lord Stanton had 
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of my father's notions, and the goodneſs of 
his heart, that at his requeſt I ſuperin- 
tended your education. That your parts, 
quick and ſtrong, your memory tenacious, 
your capacity extenſive, and application 
equal to any taſk, has done yourſelf and 
family honour is not to be attributed to 
me. To thoſe qualities alone, excelling 


moſt others, which heaven has ſo libe- 


rally conferred on you, is the progreſs 
you made to be attributed. In thoſe 
hours which youth in general dedicated 
to play and diſſipation, you purſued your 
ſtudy, and, in a ſhort time, I was but 
the companion, not the tutor or director 
of your literary purſuits. The allowance, 
greater than my preſumption could ſup- 
poſe me entitled to, which your gene- 
rous father gave me, helped alſo to ſup- 
port my mother, who was left, by her 
huſband's death, in but indigent circum- 


ſtances. That allowance, your mother, 


with truly bountiful and benevolent mind, 
5 has 
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has ſince continued. To this unhappy ſi- 
tuation of my affairs, you attributed thoſe 
ſighs which ſo frequently burſt from my 
breaſt, and which you ſo often aſked the 
occaſion of, Your delicacy prevented your 
inſiſting on being ſatisfied of the cauſe 
of my uneaſineſs; and though on the 
molt perfect footing of friendſhip and in- 
timacy with you, yet I could not per- 
ſuade myſelf to open my heart to you. 
But this ſilence did not proceed from 
any ſuppoſition, that, had I informed you 
of the ſecret my breaſt labour'd with, 
that I ſhould have been betrayed : but I 
confeſs. I was aſhamed to acquaint you 
with my weakneſs; for I was aw'd in 
your preſence who had not ſuch feelings, 
and I was alſo unwilling to inſpire your 
tender mind with the notion of ſo be- 
witching, ſo fatal a paſſion as love, 
Would it not have been a breach of the 
duty I owed to you, to have led your 
early ſteps into the path of folly? for 
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ſo I may juſtly term it. I buried in 
ſilence my affection for a young woman 
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whoſe birth was equal to mine, and whom 
I had been acquainted with in the be- 
ginning of my life, My friendſhip for 
her ripened into a ſofter paſſion : nor was 
ſhe inſenſible of the truth of it when 
communicated to her. She is delicate in 
her perſon, and, though no beauty, agree- 
able in her aſpect. Her manners are gen- 
tle and pure, and her mind is the repo- 
ſitory of all the female virtues, for none 
more than an amiable ſweetneſs of tem- 
per, and inildneſs of diſpoſition that never 
fails to conciliate, and ſecure eſteem. 
Such is the woman, the firſt love of my 
heart, the worthy Louiſa. Her fortune 
is but ſmall, and my engagements with 
you, and prudential} motives, prevented 
us from being united. We ſaw each other 
by every opportunity, and a regular cor- 
reſpondence informed each other conſtantly 
of the ſituation of our hearts. I looked 
forward 


r c_— a a> Aw aw © at Aa. 
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foward to the time that was to join us 
with rapture, and reckoned every inter- 
vening hour with impatienee. Though 
ſhe lived with an uncle, ſhe was entirely 
exempted from every dependance on him, 
and what little fortune ſne had was at 
her own diſpoſal. But ſhe remained with 
her uncle's family, who, were all yery fond 
of her, as well at their requeſt, as think- 
ing it the moſt proper place for an un- 
married woman to abide at. They had 
formerly been. our neighbours, but ſome 
reaſons occaſioned them to remove to 
another part of the* country diſtant from 
us. This could not. alter the mutu- 
al ſentiments. of eſteem, which Louiſa 
and I till retained for cach other. A pro- 
miſe to procure me, a ſettlement in the 
church, made me. reſolve to take orders 
it I could get myſelf ordained, which I 
feared would be very difficult to be done, 
as I had taken no degrees at any uni- 
verſity, But your worthy mother alſo 
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promiſed to. uſe her intereſt with ſome 
biſhop to put me in orders. To pre- 
pare myſelf for the proper performance of 
the ſacred function, when J quitted you 
I returned home to read Theology, and 
3 the duties of my intended profeſ- 
ſion. With my mother I found the cauſe 
of ay preſent. unhappineſs — the lovely 
Charlotte. In apologizing; for my con- 
duct, it will be neceſſary to deſcribe the 
perſon who has occaſioned it. Charlotte 
is in her nineteenth year; of the talleſt of 
middle ſizes; her ſhape' is elegant; her 
appearance alrogsther' inexpreſſibly win- 
ning and attractive; her mien is com- 
manding, though not forbidding, there are 
both , and grandeur mixed in it. 
her eyes brilliant 


and piercing; the ſmiles that play about 
her mouth are bewitching; her fine hair is 
luffer'd to fall in eaſy ringlets on her 
neck; the unaffected innocence of her 
whole deportment, inſpires one with a pleaſ- 


Ing 
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ing awe, mingled with the pureſt delight 
on beholding - her: non formoſa ſed forma 
ipſa may be juſtly applied to her. My 
ſenſes were all ſtruck with the fight of 
her; and the muſic of her voice com- 
pleted my ruin. Shall I tell you that 
I found it ineffable pleaſure to gaze on 
her? It was rapture to liſten to her. 1 
knew not why I was ſo happy in her 
company, for I did not ſuſpect my tru- 
ant heart could harbour a paſſion or a 
wiſh that did not tend towards my Lou- 
iſa. Charlotte was the daughter of a 
very particular friend of my mother's, 
who requeſted her, on her death-bed, to 
aſſume the care of her daughter, whoſe 


purity was like the new-fallen ſnow in 


all its brightneſs and luſtre, and whoſe 
ignorance of the world might lead her 
into misfortunes- that would be fatal to 
her. The lovely-maid had ever a great 
regard for my mother, whoſe conduct to 
her was ſo endearing, that ſhe found ano- 

ther 
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ther parent in her. She had been left 
in good circumiſtances,: and a handſome 
ſum was appropriated for her ſupport in 
our family. The exceſſive grief ſhe had 
been plung' d in began now to diſappear ; 
a: languor, a pleaſing melancholly remain- 
ed, which, though it baniſhed gaiety, yet 
inſpired the moſt delicate ſenſations. © If 
theſe : charms appeared ſo bright to me, 
a ſtranger, ignorant of the virtues of her 


heart, or the goodneſs of her underſtand- 


ing, what were my. emotions when time 
opened both to my enraptured view ! The 
ſon of Mrs. Thompſon, whom ſhe ſo much 
loved, muſt alſo ſhare her eſteem. We 
began to live like brother and ſiſter.— 
Fatal intimacy ! Dangerous familiarity! 
Opportunities were afforded me every hour 
to touch her hand, to hear her ſpeak, 
to walk with her, to join in ſeveral in- 
nocent. amuſements, and ſhe diſcovered 
hourly new attractions. They were too 
powerful. for. me to withſtand, TI-yielded 

| 0 
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to the torrent that carried me away, nor 
had I ſtrength to oppoſe it. A letter from 
Louiſa, charging me, in the gentleſt terms, 
for neglecting to write to her, expreſſing 
her apprehenſions that illneſs only was 
the cauſe of 'my filence, and lamenting 
her abſence from me in the moſt affect- 
ing manner, woke me from my deluſion. 
To what horrors did I awake! I was 
not yet grown fo callous to the feelings 
of honour, of gratitude, and- conſcience, 
as to negle& anſwering her letter. But 

my imagination ſuggeſted Charlotte as the 
object to whom my tendereſt expreſſions 
were addreſſed; and as I wrote, my guilty 
hand trembled at the perfidy of my heart. 
The impulſe of returning love to the ge- 
nerous, the worthy Louiſa, was too ſtrong 
to be withſtood. I began to conſider 
the ſituation of my heart. I could not 
forget the vows of unalterable affection 
which I had made, nor could I baniſh 
from my remembrance her kindneſs and 
F good- 
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good-nature. I reproached myſelf for a- 
bandoning the heart of a woman, with 
whom 1 had uſed every art to perſuade 
her to return my paſſion, and whom 1] 
had every reaſon to believe lived only for 
me. I was ſo fully convinced of my in- 
gratitude and baſeneſs in thinking of any 
other woman, that I abhorred the pic- 
ture 1 had drawn of myſelf in my own 
mind, and a firm reſolution to adhere to 
the vows that I had made to Louiſa, ſo 
truly deſerving; to be beloyed, was the 
conſequence of my refleftions, Thoſe re- 
flections, alas! were not of long continu- 
ance, more than the reſolutions which 
were the conſequence of them. The pre- 
ſence of the much -· admired Charlotte ba- 
niſhed them. She returned to my eyes 
more lovely than ever, and I became 
more enamoured. But do not imagine 
that 1 could ſuffer quietly. the invaſion 
of. Louiſa's rights: in my. heart, The re- 
membrance of what was due to her, of 
my 


me * 
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my promiſes and my aſſeverations, return- 
ed on me, nor would they ſuffer me to 
reſt, My duty and inclination were at 
variance, nor was there any apparent poſ- 
ſibility how they could be reconciled. I 
grew melancholy, ſhuned ſociety, and par- 
ticularly avoided Charlotte. She took no- 
tice of the change, and was concerned at 
it. My mother attributed it to my re- 
turn from your houſe, and the great re- 
gard I had for you. 

„We will endeavour to make him for- 
« get Stanton hall,” ſaid the too charming 
Charlotte Gainſby. Is there no amuſe- 
« ment, no entertainment here that can 
« ſupply the place of your beloved pupil? 
Come, you ſhall be my maſter, and I 
« will be your ſcholar, You ſhall teach 
eme to read my native language with 
« propriety, and a manly juſtneſs.“ | 

« Ah,” ſaid I to myſelf, © my deſtruc- 
&« tzon approaches by quick and unavoida- 
e ble ſteps!” To her I remained ſilent. 


« You 
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«You ſee, madam,” reſumed the lovely 
maid, turning to my mother, how cheap- 
« ly your fon holds a female ſcholar, and 
« eſpecially fo heavy a one as I am like to 
„be. He will not be plagued with me.” 

Thefe doubts overcame my refolutions. 

« Ah, you judge too hardly of yourſelf, 
« Miſs Gainſby, and oblige me to convince 
you how ready 1 am to do you any ſervice 
*in my power, by undertaking that em- 
„ ployment, with pleaſure, which you de- 
fire I ſhould accept. But I cannot think 
«'you want any improvement, and my 
* inſtruetions will be conſequently uſeleſs.” 

« T will ſoon convince you to the con- 
ce trary,” replied ſhe, pulling a book out 
of her pocket, and n theſe a om 
one of Pope $ Paſtorals. ; 


Go, gentle TY aind 3 my ach⸗ 8 

For her, the feather'd choir neglect their ſong, 
For her, the limes their pleaſing ſnade deny, 
For her the lillies hang their head and die. 
Ve flow'rs that droop, forſaken by the ſpring, 


Ye birds, that left by ſummer, ceaſe to ſing, 
* ve 
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Ve trees that fade when autumn heats remove, 
Say, is not abſence death to thoſe Who love? 

Go gentle gales, and bear my ſighs along. 

The birds ſhall ceaſe to tune their ev'ning ſong, 
The winds to breath, the waving woods to move, 
And ſtreams to murmur, ere I ceaſe to love. 
Nor bubbling fountains to the thirſty ſwain, 

Nor balmy ſleep to lab'rers faint with pain, 

Nor ſhow'rs to larks, nor ſunſhine to the bee, 
Are half ſo ene as thy ſight to me. | 


The harmony of that e poet's 
numbers, was improved by the muſic of 
her voice, the juſtneſs of her pronuncia- 
tion, and the ſweetneſs, of her manner. 
Shall I tell you that l fat ſpeechleſs—aſta- 
niſhed—every faculty ſuſpended, and my 
whole ſoul ſtarting from my eyes, or dwell- 
ing on the delightful ſounds that iſſued 
from her lovely lips. I was no, leſs en- 
chanted than Adam was at Raphael's re- 
lation, as Milton has deſcribed it. p 
The angel ended, and in Adam's ear 
So charming left his voice, that he a while 
Thought him ſtill ſpeaking, and ſtood fix'dto hear. 


Thus 
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Thus I remained as if till liſtening to 
her: the potent ſounds yet vibrated on my 
ear, and captivated my ſoul. 

„Why do not you inform me of my 
errors, Mr. Thompſon. Are they ſo ma- 
* ny that you are unwilling to diſcourage 
me at firſt.” RTE. 

« You. cannot mean what you ſay. You 


& muſt be ſenſible, that there is not room 


cc for improvement; and I ſhould pay a ve- 
„ ry bad compliment to my own under- 
« ſtanding if I pretended to correct you.” 
4 T foreſee,” returned ſhe, © that I ſhall 
not reap much benefit from the inſtruc- 
« tor who uſes flattery. - You will find 
« fault enough with me ſoon.” 

For three aye I was obliged to liſten to 
her, and no ſooner did the enchantment 
of my ſenſes ceaſe, than my heart paid 
the tribute due to love, to honour, and 
Louiſa. My life was a perpetual warfare, 
an eternal conflict. My ſenſes involunta- 
rily enflaved, ſacrificed every thing to 
Charlotte's 
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Charlotte's beauty. My heart, ſenſible of 
the merit, the affection of Louiſa, acknow- 
ledged her empire. This ſtruggle could 
not be long ſupported : my ſpirits were 
conſiderably affected, and my health ſuf- 
fered. I was- confined to my room near a 
week. In the hours of ſolitude and ill- 
neſs I had leiſure to form teſolutions that 
I fancied I ſhould have ſtrength of mind to 
preſerve. My abſence from the fatal object 
of my adoration, the cauſe of my woes, gave 
me time to conſider my ſituation, and ſuf- 
fered my paſſions to cool. My ſenſes 
were no longer inflamed; with the luſtre of 
her eyes: nor did the ſound of her voice 
throw me into thoſe delicious reveries 
which; I could not avoid indulging in her 
preſencę I promiſed to return to my 
duty, and diſcharge thoſe vows I had 
made in the fulneſs of my heart to Loui- 
ſa. As my mind grew calm, my diſor- 
der abated, and I found myſelf recovering 
very faſt, When I was able to go our, 

4 which 
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which was in a few days, I determined to 
ſurprize my mother and Charlotte, who 
were. both together in the garden. They 
were ſeated in a little arbour, round which 
the jeſſamine and woodbine wound their 
ſhoots, and ſhielding it from the rays of 
the ſun, ſhowered united ſweets. At a 
little diſtance , were ſome. knots of flowers, 
where my, mother, -, who. api much 
in gardening, hal 


In the horrid bramble s room 
Bade careleſs groups of roſes bloom. 


| Thick myreles ſhaded ve entrance or 
this bower, in Which Charlotte, 

charming than ever, more ſweet chi the 
moſt fragrant produce of the earth, was 
placed—another beauteous Eve in a little 
paradiſe, As they could not perceive my 
approach till I was cloſe to them, I over- 
heard their converſation, which was. about 
me. Charlotte expreſſed the greateſt anx- 
iery for my recovery. I ſtood before her: 


” 
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ſhe ſtarted at the ſight, and running to- 
wards me, congratulated me in the warm 
eſt terms on my coming abroad again. 
She led me to the arbour, and preſſing me 
to ſit down, enquired after my health 
with the moſt affectionate concern. | 

« This is a day of feſtivity,” ſaid ſhe; 
« and I have read ſomewhere ' it was a 
« cuſtom to crown one's friends with flow- 
«ers on ſuch an Gs z let me prepare 
<« a wreath for you.” 

She ran to perform the 3 taſk, 
and ſoon returned with a chaplet on her 
own head, and another in her hand which 
ſhe put on mine. I obeyed the impulſe of 
my inclinations at that moment, and preſſ- 
ed her delicate hand to my lips as I return- 
ed her thanks for the trouble ſhe took. 
I ventured to look up at her, and found 
her face covered with bluſhes. What were 
my ſentiments at that moment !—Shall I 
confeſs that I forgot' thoſe reſolutions for 
a moment that I ſo vainly imagined I had 
Vor, I. L fortified 
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fortified my heart with. Ignorant of the 
Pain ſhie gave me at the fatal conflict ſhe 
had ſtired up in my heart, ſhe renewed 
her affiduities to raiſe my ſpirits, and ren- 
der me theaiful. She attributed the lan- 
gour that appeared in my countenante to 
0 Meſs. ''Little did the know that ſhe 
Was the occaſion” of that illneſs. Again J 
Felt my "boſom: glow, again the fever of 
my mind returned. The grateful remem- 
brance of the kiſs J had given her hand, 
temained yet on. my lips. It was the taſte 
f water to a man periſhing with thirſt, 
vhs languiſhes and pines till he imbibes a 
full draught. Her innocence had afford- 
ed me many opportunities of indulging 
my fancy, in being more familiar with her 
perſon than any body elſe could be; but! 
avoided the dangerous temptation. Are 
you not tired of this deſcription, tedious 
to you, but too intereſting to me? | 
know my error, I ſee it, but cannot ſhun 
the cauſe of it. I am unhappy without re- 
medy : 
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medy: my xeſolutjon to adhere to the du- 
ty 1 owe Louiſa, is not ſufficient to op- 
poſe the faſcination of my ſenſes; every 
time 1 look at Charlotte my conſcience 
acc uſes me with a breach of faith to Loui- 
ſa; nor can the delight I receive from the 
converſation of the lovely maid, compen- 
fate for the horrors I feel from the accuſa- 
tion of my heart. I cannot eſcape from 
the net that entangles me, nor have 1 
power to fly from the deſtruction of my 
honour and my peace. I would rather 
die than abandon Louiſa—and can I live 
without Charlotte? Thus am I ſituated : 
and fo circumſtanced, can I pretend to ad- 
viſe you how to act, when on the brink of 
violating every tie that ſhould be binding 
to man. Let the rectitude of your own 
heart, not ſo weak as mine,, nor the ſport 
of contending paſſions, direct you. If 
you will afford me pity, for I am ſure you 
are intereſted in my future welfare, you 
ſhall hear how I go on. Inſtead of give 

L 2 Ing, 
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ing, I ſhould aſk advice. Do you then 
by your example, by your precepts ſup- 
port my tottering ſteps in the road of vir- 
tue, confirm my wavering heart in the 
principles of honour, and convince me of 
the truth of the maxim I have ſo often 
inculcated to you, That to be good” is to 


be happy. 
Yours ever and truly, 
Henry T nomesoON, 


ET TEE” ONNv.. 


To Jamzs HiLlcrove, Eſquire. 


O what do you adviſe me, Hilgrove ! 

to take advantage of the foibles of 

the woman whom I am to ſhare my heart 
and ſpend my life with? That vanity 
will be deſtructive of my future peace, It 
has already put a period to the inclination 


I was beginning to conceive for her, Has 
4 7 ſne 
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ſhe not already thought favourably of Sir 
Edward ? Has he not won her heart? and 
ſhould I even ſucceed with her, ſure ſhe 
cannot forget the moments of ſoft endear- 
ment that have paſſed between them ; and 


for my part 


I wou'd chuſe to ſcramble at a door, 

Make my loath'd meals out of the common baſket, | 
With dungeon villains ; wallow in the ſtews, 
And get my bread by pois'ning my firm limbs, 
Ere paſs an hour with her I have eſpouled, 

If, but in thought, conſenting with another, 


I will therefore decline making my ad- 
dreſſes to her. But Sir Edward ſupport- 
ed by Aſgill has fo far prevailed upon me, 
that Jam to pretend an eſteem for Mrs. 
Adderley. The regard I have for Sir Ed- 
ward's intereſt has principally perſuaded 
me to this; for though acquainted with 
her foibles, he loves her too well to part 
with her. It is not want of delicacy in 
him. It is the ever-ruling fatality of an 


unhappy paſſion which he cannot conquer. 
L 3 I know, 
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I know, my dear Benſon, he has ſaid to 
me that her temper and inclinaticn lead 
her to deſire adoration. Marriage may 
cure her: and if it does not, I who know 
her diſpoſition ſhall not imagine her con- 
duct is actuated by worſe motives than it 
really 1s. But to me who have long loy- 
ed her, and who have been flattered with 
the pleaſing hope of a favourable return, 
there is ſomething ſo charming in her per- 
ſon, and ſo lovely in her manner, that I 
ſhould be wretched if 1 was deprived of 
her. Thus the infatuated man talks: ſhut- 
ting his eyes upon real imperfections, in 
hopes that imaginary good qualities may 
in time reconcile him to his ſituation. | 
e We can find no woman,” added Sir 
Edward, * without foibles; and one had 
te better take her for wife with whom you 
are already acquainted, than undergo 
« evils you know nothing of, or be at 
« the trouble of inveſtigating a new cha- 

« rater.“ 
« But 
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„But how are you ſure that you 
« be ſucceſsful by my preteuded partiality 


« to Mrs. Adderley, For though I would, 
« wiſh to ſerve you, even at the expence 
« of my ſincerity, yet it is not ſo clear. 


„to me that Miſs Mitcombe will fail 
into the ſnare, we are ſo buſy in laying 
« for her.“ 

« Truſt me,” ſaid he, for the ene 
«* of our ſcheme, and your coolneſs to 


« Emily. Her couſin is her rival. _ | 


hates, though ſhe cannot avoid being 


civil to her. When ſhe finds that you 


* take more notice of her couſin than 
« herſelf, ſhe will naturally endeavour to 
e pique you, by appearing more attached 
* to ſomebody elſe than ever; for ſhe will 
* not ſuffer herſelf to imagine ſhe has 
been lighted, or at any rate to ſeem 
* concerned at it. I will be in the way, 
* and taking advantage of the moment 
Hof her anger, will obtain ſuch conceſ- 


* ſions as ſhe ſhall not be able eaſily to 


« depart from.“ 
Ld He 
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He proceeds in your ſteps, Hilgrove, 
and I am made an agent to promote his 
ſucceſs. May it be happy to him. The 
execution of this deſign was not to be 
delay d. I went accordingly to Sir Tho- 
mas's houſe, and Mrs. Adderley was there. 
There is ſomething very engaging in the 
widow. She has eyes ſparkling and ex- 
tremely lively. Her whole figure is gen- 
reel, and ſhe is handſome; but in a dif- 
ferent ſtile of beauty from the fair Emily. 
I beheld the lovely girl with pity, with 
compaſſion, and taken up with endea- 
vouring to find out the cauſe of her beha- 
viour, whether from vanity, whether from 
a bad education, or from the ruling paſ- 
ſions of the ſex, I almoſt forgot the pur- 
poſe of my viſit. Muſt I confeſs to you, 
that Emily, with thoſe faults, was till 
lovely: and what would ſhe have been 
if not tainted with that deſire of admi- 
ration? The thought of the miſery her 


huſband muſt ſuffer from her conduct, 
if 
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if poſſeſſed of any feeling, obliterated the 
traces of her beautiful form from my ima- 
gination, and I recovered my reaſon, 
There was company at the Baronet's, and 
chance placed me by Mrs. Adderley. I 
had already taken a reſolution in what 
manner to act; how far to proceed to 
behave conſiſtent with honour, and not to 
endeavour to inſpire a woman with a paſ- 


ſion I had no inclination to return. But 


I was greatly embarraſſed in what way 
to put that reſolution in practice. How 
have I envied the effrontery of the flip- 
pant nonſenſical fools I have heard prat- 
tle, with ſuch eaſe, ſuch happy aſſurance, 
and in the moſt abſurd manner. Cuſtom 
beſtows that habit of ſpeaking in public, 
and enables them to act with as much 
unconcern as if in private. I cannot 
ſhake off that bluſhing troubleſome mo- 
deſty which renders me diſagreeable to 
myſelf, and awkward in public. Mrs. 
Adderley relieved me from this dilemma, 


L 5; by 
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by drawing me into converſation. We 
chatted about indifferent ſubjects for a 
good while, and our talk had the ap- 
pearance of particularity. I defired only 
the appearance, for the realities were to 
be ſhunned. This gave Emily ſome dif. 
quiet, for ſhe took an opportunity of 
interrupting us, and gently reproached me 
for having been abſent fo long. I made 
a trifling excuſe, and returned to renew 
the converſation with the widow. As ſhe 
paſſed me ſhe gave me a look of con- 
tempt, which I well underſtood, and con- 
tinued ſtill engaged with Mrs. Adderley. 
Cards, the natural employment of the po- 
lite, employed the principal part of the 
company, all indeed but the widow and 
I; nor could her couſin's frequent invi- 
tations to her to take her cards, and other 
attempts, make her quit me. There is 
a great deal of good ſenſe and ſpright- 
lineſs in the widow: and really her diſ- 
courſe gave me much pleaſure, and en- 
. tained 
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tertained me agreeably, I have reaſon to 
imagine that the attention I ſhewed, and 
the civilities I paid her, were not dif- 
pleaſing to her. I aſked permiſſion to 
wait on her at her apartments, which was 
not denied me; and I promiſed to pay 
my reſpe&s to her very ſhortly, I don't 
imagine that much of this converſation 
eſcaped Emily, for ſhe ſeemed more at- 
attentive to us than the game ſhe was 
playing. Sir Edward did not fail to be 
with me the next morning, and ſeemed 
highly ſatisfied at the progreſs J had made, 
and propoſed that I ſhould endeavour to 
get Mrs. Adderley's conſent to accom» 
pany me to ſome public place. There 
was to be a concert the next night, and 
J was to wait on her with tickets. They 
were accordingly procured, and I went 
to enquire after Mrs. Adderley's health. 
I found her in an elegant morning dreſs, 
with ſo much ſtudied negligence, that I 
was perſuaded ſhe expected me. My re- 

ception 
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ception ſnewed that ſne was glad to ſee 
me, and the converſation naturally turn- 
ing upon her couſin. I could perceive that 
ſhe threw out ſeveral invidious reflections 
againſt her, and confirmed Sir Edward's opi- 
nion that they were not a little jealous 
of each other. The concert was intro- 
duced among the other topics of conver- 


ſation, that employed the hour I remained 


with her: and the offer'd tickets were im- 
mediately accepted, and I promiſed to wait 
on her to conduct her to the rooms. On 
my return home I found an invitation from 
Sir Thomas Mitcombe to dinner the next 
day ; and waiting on him in purſuance of 
it, I found Sir Edward Wilmington there 
before me. His looks ſhewed that he had 
not as yet found any favourable altera- 
tion from the projected ſcheme. 
Lou will make one of our e to 
« the new comedy to night, I hope,” ſaid 
he: « Miſs Mitcombe has praiſed it much, 
«and we are to ſee it this evening.” 

I re- 
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I replied coldly that I had the hap- 
pineſs of preſenting Mrs. Adderley with 
ſome tickets for the concert, and intended 
myſelf the honour of waiting on her, and 
could not diſengage myſelf, A viſible 
alteration took place in Emily's counte- 
nance. It was increaſed by Aſgill, who 
happening to be there,- added, that he 
was ſure I ſhould ſpend an agreeable even- 
ing, as Mrs. Adderley was a ſenſible wo- 
man, and for his part, there were few 
whom he would prefer to her. Sir Ed- 
ward rallied him very politely on his opi- 
nion, and made ſeveral happy alluſions 
to Miſs Mitcombe, which were fayour- 
ably received. Dinner being ſerved up 
put an end to our converſation, as the 
want of room muſt to this letter. Adieu, 
and believe me your friend, 


GEORCE BENSON, 


LETTER 
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LETTER XXVII. 
To Miſs SA TON. 


Y wiſhes are fulfilled, my dear 
Suſy. I haye triumphed, and the 
| dear Benſon will be mine! Imagine, if 
you can, my joy, and the peeviſh Emily's 
chagrin at this diſappointment, They are 
not to be deſcribed, Hais eyes, at length, 
have done juſtice to my charms, and he 
ſubmits to them. He ſhuns the company 
of my couſin, and devotes. himſelf to me. 
Sir Edward Wilmington and Emily had 
made a party to ice the new. comedy. 
Mr. Benſon refuſed to accompany them, 
and preſented me. with ſome tickets for 
a concert that was on the ſame night. 
His preſence only makes that harmony 
which would not have been ſo to me with- 
out him, In the muddle of the enter- 


tainment, 
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tainment, who ſhould appear but Emily, 
her aunt; and Sir Edward. She foon 
ſingled me out: her countenance ſuffict- 
ciently explained her ſentiments, and the 
cauſe of her changing her mind, and 
not going to the play. I enjoyed her 
uneaſineſs, and was in part revenged. When 
the concert ended, we went to pay our 
compliments to Emily. She received us 
very cooly, diſcourſed much with Sir Ed- 
ward, and in a more familiar manner than 
J had feen her even ſpeak to him be- 
fore. This was, no doubt, to pique Ben- 
ſon, who did not ſeem to pay much re- 
gard to her coquettry. Our converſation, 
you may ſuppoſe, was not of any long 
continuance. Mr. Benſon handed me to 
my chair, and attended me home. The 
next day I went to Sir Thomas Mit- 
combes's which was not a very agreeable 
viſit to Emily, who nevertheleſs received 
me with politeneſs, and had reſolution 

enough 
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enough to conceal her vexation ; - nor. did 
ſhe utter a ſingle reproach. How great 
was our mutual diſſimulation on this oc- 
caſion! 

In the evening Mr. Benſon came ac- 
cording to his promiſe, to drink tea with 
me. His converſation, though it did not 
turn on the topic I hoped and expected it 


would, yet was pleaſing. Why is he ſo 


cool in his manner? Why does he differ 
ſo much from the reſt of his ſex? A 
modern fine gentleman would have told 
you how inexpreſſibly charming you were 
in the tenth part of the time this lovely 
fellow is paying you a diſtant compli- 
ment. Yet he is more pleaſing than the 
unmeaning blockheads who are eternally 
repeating the ſame thing over again. It 
is with us as the other ſex, who follow the 
cold and coy, and ſhun the forward and 
inviting. Yet if I can give any credit to 
the a of his eyes, I ſhall ſoon 


receive 
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receive the tribute of his heart. He had 
ſeated himſelf near me, and was chatting 
in the moſt agreeable manner on the oc- 
currences of the preceding evening, when 
Emily came into the room. 


] beg your pardon, Mrs. Aa * 


* diſturbing you; but I really thought you 


had been alone, and ſo came up ſtairs 
“ without any ceremony. But I ſee you 
<« are. particularly engaged, and am very 
“ ſorry for having interrupted you.” 

« There is no occaſion, Miſs Mitcombe: 
« we are not ſo particularly engaged that 
your preſence can interrupt us.“ 


She accordingly ſtaid to tea, and treated 
poor Benſon with the utmoſt contempt. 
He obſerved it, and was more attentive to 
me than ever I had ſeen him. This be- 
haviour did not fail to alarm and vex Emily. 
But to prevent our enjoyment of each other, 
ſhe reſolved to fit him out. At length he 
ned, promiſing to call on me in the 

morn- 
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morning, to take a turn or two in the Park 
if the weather was fine. Emily remained 
but a ſhort time after his departure, ſaid 
litcle, and ſeem'd buried in thought, - 
When I was left to myſelf; you may ima- 
gine'Fenyoyed her uneaſineſs, and reſolved to 
ſpare no means of compleating my con- 


queſt. More than the deſire of revenge 
may animate me, for he is worth all the 
trouble I may take to catch him. Let me 


but ſecure him, and I am happy. But am 
J not at this moment doing what I may 
repent of? I ſcarcely know this young 
man: and the good character Emily has 
given me of him, joined to his perſonal 
qualifications, have made this impreſſion 
on me, and given me. this biaſs. But I 
gratify my revenge, and, J fear, indulge 
the ſentiments of my heart in liſtening to 
BN it will end I know not. It 
in his abſence only that I can reaſon 
oy for he charms me too much, when I 
lee 
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ſee him, to think in this manner. Heigh 
ho! I would not, for a diamond necklace, 
that he knew the power he has over me. 
Farewell, dear Sukey, keep your heart 
from love, and you'll be happy. 


Your's, 


ARA. ADDERLEY, 


The E ND of the Firſt Volume. 


